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ARTICLE I. 
THE EXALTED CHARACTER OF PREACHING,* 


By Rev, E. S. Jounston, A. M., Stoyestown, Pa, 


Far above any earthly honor is the office of the Christian 
ministry. Its work is the noblest and the greatest that can en- 
gage the powers of man. To preach the word of God is not 
only the most solemn work, but it is the most exalted privilege 
on this side of the eternal world. Its privilege agitates the 
heart, and its honor oppresses the good man with its weight. 
And he would sink under the pressure of the responsibility of 
its duties were he not sustained by the Lord and by the power 
of his might. 

To fill this office demands peculiar qualifications. The preacher 
must be a man of piety. His principles must be positive, perma- 
nent and inflexible. His motives must be Scriptural, unselfish and 
pure. His labors must be characterized by courage, faithfulness 
and zeal. He should be well versed in Theology, Anthropology, 
Christology, Ecclesiology, and Eschatology. His knowledge of 
God should be earnest, clear, and carried to the highest degree 
of perfection possible in this world. The same is true with re- 
gard to his knowledge of man and his relation to Christ. The 
humanity and divinity of our Lord, and their relation to each 


*The Charge at the inauguration of Dr. Richard as Elizabeth Graff Pro- 
fessor of Homiletics in the Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa., by the 
President of the Board of Directors, 
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other in his one person; the state into which man is brought 
by the fall; his redemption through the blood of Christ, and the 
regeneration of the Holy Spirit; man’s nature, his duties and 
his destiny, his redemption, his reconciliation and reunion with 
God, are all things which ought to be clearly apprehended by 
every minister. He should have clear and correct views of the 
Church and her ordinances; their. nature, their character, their 
effects, their necessity and their adaptation to the end to be at- 
tained. He must not only understand these great doctrines of 
religion, but he ought to be able to thoroughly explain, prove 
and defend them and teach them to others. 

The Church has, therefore, acted wisely in giving a course of 
theology, and ecclesiasitical history, and church polity to those 
who are to become her future ministers. 

But above all things else the minister is to be a preacher. His 
primary object is to unfold the mysteries of God’s grace in the 
way of salvation. His first duty is to point out God's remedy 
for sin, to hold up Christ Jesus as the only hope of salvation to 
a lost and ruined world. He is an ambassador of Jesus Christ, 
and he beseeches men, in his stead, to be reconciled to God. 
Had there been no need of preaching, the ministry would never 
have been established. The great commission binds to this, 
and the necessity of the world demands it. “Go ye into all the 
world and preach the Gospel to every creature. Lo I am with 
you alway, even unto the end of the world.” Here Christ 
makes preaching coextensive with the human race, and to con- 
tinue to the end of time. 

The Professorship of Homiletics, therefore, to which, you, my 
dear brother, have been unanimously elected, and the duties of 
which you are about to assume to-night, is one of special im- 
portance. You are to train the young men, who shall attend 
upon the instructions of this Seminary, and who are to be the 
future ministers of the Church, to preach. You are to make of 
them “workmen that need not be ashamed, rightly dividing the 
word.” 


The Board has entire confidence in your ability to accomplish 
this work in a manner satisfactory to themselves and to the 
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Church, or they would not have called you from your sphere of 
extensive usefulness, to this one of still greater importance. 

You will pardon me for suggesting that you are now assum. 
ing a position in which you will find use for the most extensive 
knowledge of human nature and the readiest skill in adopting 
expedients to meet its various demands. There will come un- 
der your instruction youth of all diversities of mind and knowl- 
edge, traits and dispositions, and you will have abundant scope 
for the exercise of the broadest, the most comprehensive and 
accurate knowledge. You will need to teach these young men 
to find the line that separates the permanent from the tempor- 
ary, the flexible from the inflexible, and the fundamental from the 
non-essential in their preaching, the great object of which is to 
direct the worid to the way of blessedness, to call sinners to re- 
pentance and to confirm believers in their faith. You will need 
to instruct them, on the one hand, not to dwell too exclusively 
upon the sterner, the rigid, and the more awful truths of the 
Christian system, holding back the rest and thus making it ap- 
pear that there is nothing in it that is lovely ; and, on the other, 
not to dwell so exclusively upon the milder themes of the Gos- 
pel as to emasculate the whole system and produce characters 
degenerate even to softness. You will need to train them so 
that they will not be found magnifying mere opinions of their 
own into the importance of essential truth, and standing up for 
them to the severance of the good and the detriment of Chris- 
tianity. 

It seems to me that the weakness of the pulpit of to-day con:+ 
sists, to a great extent, in the want of a proper discrimination 
and adjustment of the various elements of Christianity. The 
mischief comes from separating what God has joined so won- 
derfully together in the Christian system. While Christianity 
is distinct and very marked as a religion and complete in itself, 
it has elements which give rise to no little perplexity. Some- 
times it seems as if there was no limit to what is gentle, kind 
and charitable. Then again the feeling is that nothing can be 
yielded, all is as rigid as cast-iron. Sometimes it would appear 
as if it were wholly a faith, and that Christianity and the Gospel 
were the same. Again it becomes a system of works, laying 
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down a definite and prescribed standard of conduct, taking cog- 
nizance of all our actions, and extending its condemning power 
not only to what we do, but to what we do not do, until it would 
seem that Christianity and the Law were the same. ‘These va- 
rious elements combined and harmonized make Christianity the 
great power it is in the world, but dissevered, disjointed, and ex- 
clusively dwelt upon, its truths may have all the force of errors, 
or will produce at best, only a lop-sided religious character, and 
to that extent Christianity will be shorn of its power. This one 
thing, therefore, is absolutely necessary, if a man would be a 
worthy preacher. He must preach the whole system of religion 
which Christ taught. It includes faith and works and charity 
combined. It includes both Law and Gospel. It covers both 
morality and religion. It has the rigor of justice and the breath- 
ings of mercy, the sternness of the one, and the mildness of the 
other. The Gospel must be preached, but with it must come 
also the Law, with every moral and social duty under it. Men 
may hate it, and struggle against it, but upon a proper under- 
standing and a deep:conviction of the far-reaching nature of the 
Law their eternal all depends. Souls must be convicted of sin 
before they will feel any desire to go to Christ, but they cannot 
be convicted of sin unless they understand the law by which is 
the knowledge of sin. Men must repent of sin, but how can 
they do so unless they understand intelligently what constitutes 
sin. Our Lord tells us that he will love most who has had most 
forgiven, but he only will feel that he had most forgiven who 
has the fullest conception of the spirituality and holiness of the 
divine Law. Without it, the sinner will perish in his blindness 
and self-righteousness. Without it, the saint will bring dishonor 
upon the cause of his Saviour by his inconsistent living. With- 
out law, there would be no proper moral standard of human 
conduct. Law and Gospel, the doctrines of duty, and the doc- 
trines of grace, are beautiful in their harmony and are indissolu- 
ble in making up Christianity. And to separate them is to de- 
stroy the entire system. Take either of them away and the 
whole fabric falls. Indeed if both be not well and forcibly incul- 
cated no Christian minister answers to his call and his mission. 
No man is a worthy preacher of the Christian religion who ig- 
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nores “Christ crucified ; Christ for sinners slain.”” And no more 
is he, who dwells always and only upon the mildness and mercy 
of the Gospel, without the Law, its demands and its terrible sanc- 
tions. Ina word, the preacher is to make a proper distribution 
of the truth. He is to adapt his preaching to the circumstances 
and wants of his hearers, giving to each that which will be fitted 
to nourish the soul for heaven. Out of the treasury of God's 
word he is to bring forth the truth, the whole truth, to confirm 
the feeble, enlighten the ignorant and guide all men to holiness 
and heaven. 

It seems to me this is what Paul meant when he said: “I am 
made all things to all men, that I might by all means save 
some.” Paul had the wisdom and ability to adapt himself to 
men in an eminent degree. He knew just what was wanted in 
any emergency. His word was always the right one. His tact 
never failed him. Availing himself of the advantages of his 
knowledge, his education, his gifts and his experiences, he could 
shape his discourses to every variety of circumstances without 
prejudicing in any degree his sincerity and integrity. In de- 
scribing the manner of his entrance into the hearts of so many 
opposite classes of mankind, he says: “Though I be free from 
all, yet have I made myself servant to all, that I might gain the 
more. And unto the Jews, | became a Jew, that I might win 
the Jews; to them that are under the law, as under the law that 
I might gain them that are under the law; to them that are 
without law, as without law, that | might gain them that are 
without law. To the weak became I weak, that I might gain 
the weak; I am made all things to all men that I might by all 
means save some.” “Whether he is reasoning with the Jews, 
conciliating the Pharisee, or confounding the Saducee, disputing 
with the Stoic, or Epicurean, or instructing or persuading the 
idolator, the versatility of his powers are alike apparent.” All 
through his eventful life, Paul is a splendid example of a preacher 
who rightfully and skilfully teaches the word of truth. 

Would that all ministers were like him in this respect! But 
it is just here that many fail. And failing in this, the results of 
their labors are not altogether such, as we have a right to ex- 
pect. They have Paul’s unwavering faith and aim, his courage, 
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faithfulness and zeal, but they are deficient, in the power of 
adapting themselves to the various conditions of men, and of 
making a proper distribution to each of such truth as his neces- 
sities require, and of course this operates against their success. 
They are too dogmatic. They are strong men, but like Goliath, 
their strength is not always available. They are men of genius, 
of learning, and piety, but their splendid gifts, unaided by Paul’s 
ability to be “all things to all men,” are continually disappoint- 
ing themselves, their friends and the Church. 

While, therefore, it will be your duty, as Professor of Homi- 
letics in this Institution, to instruct the young men intrusted to 
your training, to apply the general principles of Sacred Rhetoric 
to the specific work of preaching, to construct their sermons, so 
that they shall stand the test of the strictest homiletic scrutiny, 
and so to bring the rules of eloquence to bear upon their work 
in the pulpit, that it may be most effective, 1 charge you to con- 
stantly impress upon their minds the fact that all these things 
must be made subservient to the great object of preaching, 
which is to commend the truth to men, and if possible bring it 
into direct and unobstructed contact with their minds and hearts 
and consciences. 1 charge you to see to it, that they have 
proper conceptions and clear views of the duties of their sacred 
office, that they are not to be mere sermon-makers and stage 
performers, but preachers of revealed truth. The truth pro- 
claimed: has more to do with the efficiency of the pulpit, than 
the perfection of the sermon. There is vitality in the revealed 
truth. It is through the truth that God deals with men. By it 
the intellect is convinced, by it the heart is moved, by it the 
conscience is roused, and thus, together with the agency of the 
Holy Spirit, sinners are converted, saints are edified, and in gen- 
eral men are led to live lives of faith and obedience to Christ. 

I know it will be your pleasure to teach your students, that if 
they would be really eloquent preachers they must be good 
men, with hearts all aglow with fervent love to Christ and to 
the lost and perishing. Then they will preach to men, as Dr. 
Taylor says, “not because the Sabbath comes round, and they 
must say something to them, but because they have something 
which they »zst¢ say to them at that particular time, and which 
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mightily concerns their welfare. It is this, ‘I cannot but speak,’ 
in the preacher himself which is the secret, next to the agency 
of the Holy Ghost, of pulpit power; and no homiletic rules, 
however faithfully observed, will compensate for its absence. 
But if that be in him, and he has mastered the rules of this sci- 
ence, so that he can obey them automatically, he will be the 
ideal preacher, and men will gladly listen to his words.” And 
my prayer to God for you is: “That you may be filled with the 
knowledge of his will in all spiritual wisdom and understanding, 
to walk worthily of the Lord unto all pleasing, in every good 
work, bearing fruit and increasing in the knowledge of God.” 


ARTICLE II. 


THE CHRISTIAN PULPIT: ITS THEME, ITS END, ITS METHOD. 
Inaugural Address by Rev. J. W. RicHaArD, D. D., Gettysburg, Pa. 


Having taken the oath of office prescribed by our beloved 
Seminary, I now proceed to utter a few thoughts on the depart- 
ment of work to which I have been called. 

As the chair which I am to occupy is distinguished mainly 
by the word Hoviletics, it is proper that ¢hat word should shape 
the current of thought. I have therefore chosen as my subject, 
Tue CurisTIAN Pucpit: Irs THEME, Its Enp, Irs METHOD. 

The theme of the Christian Pulpit is at once disclosed by the 
word Christian,—it is Christ and whatever belongs to his work 
and kingdom. This.of course opens a wide field for the pulpit, 
and gives it, in one way or in another, the vast scope and com- 
pass and range of the entire word of God; for the entire word, 
beginning with the Protevangel in Genesis and closing with the 
apostle’s benediction in the Revelation, directly or indirectly in- 
cludes Christ, as either a word about Christ, or a declaration of 
his person and work and relations to the world that now is, and 
to the world which is to come. Hence the entire Old Testa- 
ment, history, prophecy, hagiography; the entire New Testa- 
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ment, the gospels, the inspired narrative of the founding of the 
Church, the epistolary expositions of the plan of salvation, and 
the account of the things that shall yet come to pass, will fur- 
nish the material which is to be wrought into the sermon, which 
may be defined as a popular discourse on a theme connected 
with the Christian religion. 

But since Christ is the Alpha and the Omega, the beginning 
and the end of the divine revelation, and of the Christian reli- 
gion, the corner-stone and head of the Church, it may be said 
that in ultimate analysis, Christ himself is the theme of the 
Christian Pulpit, and the substance of Christian preaching, for 
thereby Christ is shown to the Church and to the world. That 
is, through the Christian Pulpit, by preaching, as thus defined, 
the person and work of Christ, his relations to the Church of 
which he is Lord, and to the world of which he is the divinely 
appointed Saviour, are set forth, illustrated and enforced—which 
furnish materials for a discourse radically and generically differ- 
ent from every other discourse delivered to men, because such 
discourse is based on a word of revelation, is heavenly in its ori- 
gin, and can be everywhere strengthened, ratified and rendered 
imperative, by a “Thus saith the Lord.” That is, Christian 
preaching as it starts from, so it can summon to its aid the su- 
preme Authority of the universe, and can enjoin obedience as 
by the voice of the King eternal, incorruptible, invisible, the 
only God. 

And it is just this quality, or characteristic, or distinguishing 
feature, viz., that it is divinely enjoined, and is based on the un- 
changing verities of the everlasting God, that makes Christian 
preaching a hammer that breaks the rocks, a sword that pierces 
the joints and the marrow, that discerns the thoughts and in- 
tents of the heart, that strikes down the antagonisms of evil; 
and at the same time being a word of truth and a word of life, 
it edifies the body of Christ, and builds up a society which is 
capable of expanding itself unto the ends of the earth. For as 
on the one hand Christ came to destroy the works of the devil, 
that preaching which he has enjoined, and with which he has 
personally allied himself, becomes not only a means of opposi- 
tion to evil, but it becomes Christ himself in direct conflict with 
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the powers of evil through the instrumentality of the word; 
and as on the other hand Christ is the Head of the Church, the 
Christian Pulpit brings the Incarnate Word into contact with 
the living organism of the Church, which he permeates and 
vitalizes and confirms, that the whole body fitly framed and knit 
together through that which every joint supplieth, may make 
increase of the body unto the building up of itself in love. 

As the Truth and the Light, as dwelling at all times in the 
midst of his people, as exhibited and glorified by the Holy 
Spirit, as declaring, “My words they are spirit and they are life,” 
the preaching which Christ has enjoined and with which he has 
allied himself, is not a bare recital of History, nor a word about 
Christ who was, and now is dead, but it is a vehicle for the per- 
sonal manifestation of Christ himself in grace and love and re- 
demption to all who hear the word with obedience and faith ; 
and none the less also is it a vehicle for the manifestation of 
the same Christ in indignation and wrath upon all them that do 
not the truth; for as by one key preaching unlocks the kingdom 
of heaven and looses the penitent and believing, so by the other 
key it closes the kingdom of heaven and binds for the judgment 
the impenitent and unbelieving; and hence it is that the preach- 
ing of the pure word of God on earth by man, is as efficacious 
to-day for begetting and confirming faith as was the word spoken 
by the Incarnate Word; yea, even more efficacious, according 
to the promise of Christ himself (John 14 : 12), which was ful- 
filled and actualized on the day of Pentecost when three thou- 
sand souls were added; and again a little further on when five 
thousand were added, and still later when the disciples became 
so numerous that they could not be counted, and as all along 
down the Christian centuries when tribes and nations were con- 
verted, and as to-day the uttermost parts of the earth are about 
to be given to Christ through the preaching of the word. That 
is, “the word which we preach” is still the power of God unto 
salvation, is the most potent moral factor now operative in the 
world, and is subsidizing for the glory of God all the sublime 
achievements of human genius, and is leading the van in the 
world’s civilization, giving beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for 

VoL. XIX. No. 2. 22 
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mourning, and the garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness. 
For wherever the Christian pulpit is erected, and the Gospel is 
preached, there the Holy Spirit is active, there spiritual children 
are born, there immortal souls are plumed for the skies, there 
men and women present their bodies a living sacrifice, holy, ac- 
ceptable to God, their rational service. And this, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that when the Gospel is preached carnal ears may 
hear only the voice of man, and when its effects are seen in 
those who are born of the Spirit, carnal eyes may see only the 
product of hallucinatory superstition ; as when Jesus of Nazar- 
eth walked and spoke on earth, carnal ears heard only the voice 
of the carpenter’s son, and carnal eyes saw in the raising of the 
dead, and in the casting out of demons, only the work of Beel- 
zeboul the prince of demons. But as then the eye of faith saw 
beneath the plain and homely exterior of the citizen of Nazareth, 
the Christ, the Son of the living God, and as the ear of obedi- 
ence heard in the voice of the Galilean peasant, the voice of him 
who spake as never man spake; so the understandings of those 
whom the Spirit illumines and quickens will perceive in the 
word preached, the living Christ who brought life and immor- 
tality to light, who personally unites himself with his people, 
who is graciously active in working the will of God among men, 
who has the keys of death and heil, and who is the resurrection 
and the life, so that believers mystically united with him through 
the living organism of his body, may say with Paul: “I know 
whom I have believed ;”” and with Peter: “Whom having not 
seen we love ;” which could never be said in regard to a dead 
Christ, or of a Christ who is afar off in the heavens, or of a 
Christ who is not brought nigh by the preaching of the word. 

Now from these general observations on the theme of the 
Christian Pulpit and on preaching, we may draw the following 
two conclusions : 


1. That preaching must abide in the Church. Indeed Christ's 
final command was: “Preach the Gospel to every creature ;” 
and Paul asks: “How shall they hear without a preacher ?” 
When the apostles went forth on their sublime mission of evan- 
gelizing the world, they everywhere preached Jesus, and held 
him up and portrayed him crucified before the eyes of men. 
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(Gal. 2:1). Preaching was their chief, almost their entire work. 
They continued “steadfastly in prayer, and in the ministry of 
the word.” (Acts 6:4). They reasoned with men out of the 
Scriptures, and showed that Jesus is the Christ. They held him 
up as the only Saviour of men, and discoursed of righteousness 
and temperance and judgment to come. So to-day, preaching 
must be the great work of the ministry. That is, preaching 
must be set far in advance of every other ministerial function, 
so that nothing shall be allowed to obtrude itself or to stand 
between the pulpit and the people—nothing which does not 
subserve the end of the pulpit, which has been erected for the 
preaching of the Gospel, the function in which the preacher 
must spend and be spent; for in this will he find the throne of 
his power and the instrument of his usefulness, and to the proper 
preparation for the work of the pulpit and to the proper dis- 
charge of his functions in the pulpit, must he concentrate and 
consecrate all the powers of his mind and heart and will. 

In the protracted and elaborate service of the altar, the min- 
ister may find the means of satisfying the devotional wants of 
the deeply pious, who will appropriate and utter as their own 
the confessions and ejaculations of the early saints; but to the 
sermon must the preacher look for that power of God which 
will make men tremble on account of their sins, and which will 
drive them to the foot of the cross; to the sermon must he look 
fora means of edifying the body of Christ, and the sermon must 
he employ gs an instrument for inciting men to the active duties 
of an aggressive Christianity which is to make the kingdom of 
the world the kingdom of our Lord, and of his Christ. The 
service of the altar has its place, and it ought not to be displaced, 
but it is as the propylaeum to the palace, as the exordium to the 
oration. It is that part of the public worship which lifts up the 
pious soul towards God, and prepares the mind and heart for 
the sermon, which convinces of sin and commands men to re- 
pent and to believe and to work out their salvation with fear 
and trembling. And whatever takes up the time of the sermon, 
or turns the eye and ear from the sermon as the divinely insti- 
tuted means to an end—whatever does this obtrudes itself into 
the place of God and exalts the institution of man above the 
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institution of God. In regard to which very thing Luther says: 
“To make a necessity of it as though there were no alternative, 
and to make it binding on the conscience as though it were he- 
retical to do otherwise—this is a thing we will not tolerate even 
at the risk of life and limb.”’* And whenever this has been 
done, there has followed decline of spirituality, the inflow of 
corruption and the retrogression of the Church from her ancient 
purity and aggressive activity. Says Prof. Phelps: “A sliding 
scale might be constructed, by which we might gauge the de- 
gree of corruption in the Church of the middle ages by the pro- 
gressive decline of the pulpit. No matter whether the Church 
succumbed to paganism or philosophy, the result was the same. 
The pulpit succumbed proportionately. While the symbols of 
Christian worship multiplied in number, and increased in splen- 
dor, the symbol of Christian thinking and persuasion sank into 
imbecility. When the Church lost its faith in the Bible as the 
only inspired source of knowledge, then sacerdotalism took the 
place of religious teaching, and the priesthood became too igno- 
rant or too indolent, or both, to be preachers. Christianity be- 
came only a religion of the altar, a cu/fus just as paganism had 
been before it.’’+ 

This is a strong indictment, and the question is not whether 
it received its form and coloring from the bald Puritanism of the 
distinguished Andover ex-professor, but is it true? The inex- 
orable voice of history declares that it is true, and none are more 
ready to proclaim the truth of it than we Lutherans, when we 
seek to justify the revolt of Luther and to vindicate a true 
ground for the Reformation. In the first ages of Christianity 
the Church gave the Bible to the people, as witness the Syriac 
and Old Latin Versions, and raised up generations of preachers 
who preached the Gospel in the language of the people. But 
in the Middle Ages she did neither. She forbade the use of 
the Bible, and raised up generations of priests who substituted 
masses and genuflections, confessions and absolution, orisons 
and abjurations, responses and sacramental ministries, for the 
preaching of the word; and the bishops themselves, as Kurtz 


*Quoted from Beck's Pastoral Theology. 
Theory of Preaching, pp. 11, 12. 
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says, “imitated in their hunting and drinking bouts the vices of 
the nobility, and were more expert with dogs and falcons than 
in their own peculiar duties.” Ch. Hist, Vol. L., p. 332. 

The result of the neglect of the pulpit, and of the putting 
away of the Bible (delinquencies which always go hand in hand) 
and of the introduction of an elaborate cuitus, was not only a 
virtual return to paganism in the chief centre of the Church, but 
the beginning of a lamentable corruption and moral disorder in 
all the parts, followed by a wide departure from the faith of the 
Gospel, especially in the doctrines of anthropology and soteri- 
ology. Man was scarcely regarded a sinner, and Christ was 
dishonored as a Saviour. A profligate sacerdotalism and an 
arrogant ecclesiasticism lorded it over God's heritage. It was 
the age of the Babylonish captivity of the Church, whose higher 
clergy were blood-stained warriors and cabaling politicians, and 
whose lower clergy lived in gluttony and shame, and chattered 
out masses in an unknown tongue, and counted beads on the 
rosary. 

In our own day it may be said of a truth that the worldly 
spirit, and the spirit of miasmatic stagnation, hover most over 
those churches which exalt the service above the sermon ; and 
that the revival spirit, the spirit which quickens the Church into 
higher life, and stimulates her energies into more aggressive ac- 
tion for the Christian conquest of the world—this spirit of a 
more vital Christianity is with those churches which exalt 
preaching to its normal position. And again: All the great 
reformations of the Church have come from the exaltation of 
preaching. Witness the Waldenses in the north of Italy and 
the south of France, who bound themseives to teaching and to 
preaching and to apostolic simplicity as against the regnant 
idolatry of images and relics, as against auricular confession 
and spurious asceticism—the power and popularity of whose 
preaching was the immediate occasion of the establishment of 
the Dominican order, whose twenty thousand traveling evangel- 
ists “made the Christian world ring with their preaching for two 
or three generations.” Call to mind the Wickliffite movement 
in England, which sent forth missionaries to all parts of the 
island, who preached from house to house and circulated tracts 
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until “a man could scarcely meet two people in the same road, 
but one of them was a disciple of Wickliffe.” Or the Hussite 
movement in Bohemia, which was characterized by the great 
fervor of its preaching. In each of these cases it was the preach. 
ing of the word, which, within the limits of each case, called the 
Church to life again, and inspired her with a new zeal for the 
honor of Christ and for the salvation of souls. And the Refor- 
mation was itself such a fervid outburst of Biblical preaching as 
the world had not seen since the days of the apostles. Preach- 
ers everywhere took the place of priests, who after studying ar- 
dently the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures poured forth the pure 
waters of life to the people who were thirsting for the wells of 
salvation, and so characteristic a factor of the Protestant heresy 
was this, that the Romanists dreaded it above everything else, 
and sought to suppress it, as notably just before the memorable 
diet of 1530. . 

But as Protestantism vindicated again and established the 
right of the people to have and to hear the Gospel in the ver- 
nacular, and restored the sermon to its normal place as the chief 
thing in the Christian assembly, so Protestantism, and preéemi- 
nently the Lutheran Protestantism, because of its historical ante- 
cedents, must make preaching the word, and the multiplying of 
those who are duly qualified to preach it, the chief aim of her 
theological training. 

Of course the liturgy, and that part of the service of the sanc- 
tuary more particularly denominated worship, have their own 
proper place, and the minister of the Gospel in the Lutheran 
Church, is but poorly and inadequately trained for his work, 
who does not appreciate their importance and value, and who 
does not honestly strive to use them as aids in preparing the 
mind and heart of his hearers for the proper reception of the 
truth, and as a means of creating and fostering the spirit of rev- 
erence and devotion. 

The origin of the liturgical idea is lost in antiquity, and the 
liturgy itself descends to us with the seal of the centuries upon 
it, as it welled up out of the conscious need of the Church for 
suitable forms in which to voice her confession and supplication 
before a throne of grace. Where it is rendered with animated 
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movement and devout expression, with earnest spirit and appro- 
priating consciousness, and in entire subordination to the writ- 
ten and spoken word, it will carry with it the blessing of God. 
But when it is advanced to the chief place, and is prolonged in 
its rendering, or is swept over with operatic velocity ; when it is 
made an excuse for sluggish and stupid preaching ; when it is 
demanded as a sime gua non of a Christian public service, then 
will the liturgy be followed, as all history doth prove, by sparsely- 
filled pews, and by few conversions, and by the entrance of the 
worldly spirit, and by a low standard of Christian living; for 
the liturgy is not the power of God, and notwithstanding all its 
richness and sweetness and solemn grandeur, it does not carry 
with it the direct authority of God, and never has been an effi- 
cient agent in advancing the Redeemer’s kingdom and in purg- 
ing the Church of moral putrefaction. 

The true Christian service is that which with abundant free 
prayer and song and reading of God's word, joins the confes- 
sions and responses, the prayers and absolutions of the liturgy, 
only in so far as they edify the body of Christ, and help to give 
the Gospel a wider hearing and a more efficacious operation. 
But in all this we must assert the great law of adaptation, and 
must not adhere to this or to that because it is old and belongs 
to the Church catholic. When it ceases to edify or drowns men 
in formality, or represses the spontaneous devotions of the soul, 
or encroaches on the time and thought of the pulpit, then it 
must be modified, or abridged, or abandoned; and it must no 
more be taken for granted that the devotional forms of one age 
will satisfy the devotional wants of any other age, than that the 
sermons preached in one age will meet the demands made upon 
the pulpit in another age. We revise our version of the Bible, 
we recast our Dogmatik, we reform our hymnology, we remodel 
our architecture. This we do in accordance with the new con- 
ditions, the new experiences, and the ever widening demands of 
the time. The sky above us, the ground beneath us, the air 
about us, the moral, political and social environment, give us 
new experiences and new thoughts, and expose us to tempta- 
tions which were unknown to those who lived three hundred, 
or five hundred, or a thousand years ago. And besides this, the 
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Holy Spirit has enlarged the activities of the Church and given 
new objects for supplication, and opened a broader vision into 
the future. Then shall not the same Spirit who is no less pres- 
ent and potent in the devotions of the saints to-day than he was 
in by-gone ages—shall not this same Spirit of grace and truth 
guide the Church of to-day in the preparation of new forms of 
confession and prayer by which she can voice her new and en- 
larged experience? To say that he will not, is to say that he 
will not guide the Church into all truth; is to say that Church 
history ceased some centuries ago; is to say that there is no 
goal beyond; that the Church is not marching on towards her 
perfectioning. And “to say that men do not need new forms of 
expression ; that the old is better; that what was good enough 
for the fathers is good enough for us, is to say that the Unity of 
the Church in all ages is not a Unity, but a Uniformity.”* But 
in preparing these “new forms of expression” the Church must 
be guided by the same law which guides her in revising her ver- 
sions of the Bible, in recasting her Dogiatik, in reforming her 
hymnology, in remodeling her architecture. She must cut off 
a solecism here and an anacronism yonder; but on the old tried 
foundation and along the lines of true historical growth, she 
must construct those “new forms of expression” in which she is 
to voice the confessions, prayers and praises of that ever ex- 
panding life into which from age to age she is led by the Spirit. 
And as in the pulpit, the intelligence, the moral and spiritual 
condition of the people, must determine the style and character 
of the preaching, so must it be with the service of the altar. 
Adaptation must be the great law; edification the great end; 
and no man should challenge the orthodoxy or piety or church- 
liness of another, simply because one uses more or fewer of the 
forms of a prescribed service than the other; and all would do 
well to remember that uniformity of method under all circum- 
stances, quenches the spirit of free devotion, and prescribes the 
instrument of the. Holy Spirit. 

But whether we use the liturgy or discard it,t let us never 
forget that it hath pleased God to save men by what the world 








*Dr. C. A. Stork in First Luth. Diet (1877), p. 267. 
+The speaker always used the liturgy, when pastor of a church. 
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calls the foolishness of preaching, and that by this instrumental- 
ity the Holy Spirit sets forth Jesus Christ as the Lamb of God 
that taketh away the sin of the world, and that in teaching 
purely the doctrines of the Gospel, is the hope of the true unity 
of the Church, as likewise her mighty power and her excellent 
glory. 

2. It follows, secondly, from my general premises, that since 
preaching is the divinely appointed means unto the “building 
up of the body of Christ” (Eph. 4 : 11, 12), the preacher is not 
the organ of the Church to voice its sentiments, or to declare its 
purposes, except in so far as this may be done in confession and 
prayer; but he is the minister of the word, the mouthpiece of 
God, the bearer of a positive message, the herald of reform, who 
may, and often as a duty must, challenge and rebuke the senti- 
ments of the Church which has been led astray by worldliness 
and by the cunning craftiness of men. In such an exigency the 
preacher’s mission is not only to exhort and to rebuke with all 
long-suffering and doctrine, but to strive to restore the congre- 
gation to the unity of the faith which is contained in the divine 
word, and is embodied in the historical consciousness of the 
Holy Catholic Church, and is comprehensively set forth in the 
ecumenical creeds, which are the landmarks and stadia of the 
Church’s progress as by the Holy Spirit she has been guided 
into all truth and preserved against the gates of Hades. 

“Unto the law and the testimony,” must be the preacher's 
watchword and rallying cry. Whatever in the congregation 
cannct be made to square with this, cannot be tolerated. But 
where the law and the testimony are disputed, appeal must be 
made to the ecumenical faith of the Church, which thus be- 
comes a factor in ascertaining the true faith, and in correcting - 
the false faith of a particular time, or of a particular congrega- 
tion, but in a subordinate sense, as a witness and not as a judge. 
This then makes even the historical faith of the Church a part 
of the theme of the Christian Pulpit, in the sense that thereby 
the preacher corrects his own subjectivism, and is assisted in 
interpreting the word of truth, and in guiding the Church along 
the line of her normal development. And not only so. But 
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the preacher who thus uses as a guide the wisdom and experi- 
ence of the witnessing and confessing Church thereby confesses 
his faith in the Holy Catholic Church, which, as an article of 
the ecumenical faith, itself becomes a proper subject of Christian 
discourse. On the contrary he who ignores the testimony of 
the Church, may emphasize one or another phase of the truth, 
and bring out that even into Alpine prominence, but he does it 
at the expense of every other phase of the truth, which, as all 
history testifies, he cannot then present in its full-orbed beauty, 
and in the completeness and majesty of its strength; and the 
ecclesiastical development under such preaching will be towards 
the point of sectarianism, which cuts and mars the body of 
Christ. But while the pulpit must pay due regard to the his- 
toric faith of the Church, in the interpretation and application 
of the truth, two things must be borne well in mind: 

The one is that while revealed truth never changes, man’s 
ever-changing conditions and circumstances, require new state- 
ments and new applications of the truth. Hence reverence for 
the past must not quench the spirit of research, nor place an 
embargo on the operations of the Spirit in his efforts to enlarge 
the scope of our vision, that we may have new and higher views 
of the truth, and that we may thereby be endued with power 
sufficient to meet the ever-enlarging needs of the Church and 
the world. 

The other thing to be borne in mind as over against confes- 
sionolatry in belief, and hyper-orthodoxy in preaching, is that 
the Bible is the only rule of faith and practice, the very pure 
fountain of Israel, the judge in all cases of dispute, the infallible 
standard of morals, the test of all truth, and the source of the 
real and true material of all that can pass under the head of 
Christian preaching. As its one great object is to set forth 
Christ, or God in Christ reconciling the world unto himself, so 
must it furnish the preacher, not only with texts to be woven 
into his sermons, but with the great truths which must perme- 
ate and vitalize his every discourse. The preacher must not 
only found his sermon on a text, but he must reason out of the 
Scripture by expounding its histories, by unfolding its prophe- 
cies, by interpreting its symbols, by enforcing its commands, by 
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exhibiting its promises, by denouncing its judgments. He must 
set forth the greatness and power of God, and his relations to 
this world of immortal souls. He must present from the stand- 
point of the Bible the depravity and moral helplessness of man, 
the guilt and consequent punishment of sin; the atonement by 
the blood of the lamb, and the application of the atonement by 
the personal faith of the individual ; the eternity of rewards and 
punishments. All these with their corollaries combine in form- 
ing the theme of the Christian Pulpit, for they are all connected 
with Christ as every part of the circle is connected with the 
centre. 

This now looks towards doctrinal preaching, against which 
in these latter days an insane clamor has been raised, with the 
charge that the Churches are dying of doctrinal preaching. But 
the fact is, the Churches are in no danger of dying of the doctrinal 
preaching they now get. The danger is that they will die for the 
want of doctrinal preaching. In all the ages of the past, doc- 
trine, doctrine presented in the form of the strong meat and of 
the sincere milk of the word, has furnished the life-blood of the 
Church. Peter's sermon on the day of Pentecost was doctrinal 
from beginning to end. So was Paul’s discourse from Mars 
Hill, and before Felix, and so are all his epistles, which, we may 
assume, are fair samples of his preaching. Origen, Athanasius, 
Basil, the Gregories, Chrysostom, Augustine, preached the great 
doctrines of the word, often in forms learned and severely logi- 
cal. And by this means they opposed corruption and sustained 
the faith of the Church. Luther’s sermons, notably those on 
the sacraments and festivals, are quoted for doctrine to-day. In 
a word, the Reformation of the sixteenth century, whether at 
Wittenberg, or at Geneva, or at Oxford, was born of and nour- 
ished by doctrinal preaching; and no volume of sermons has 
come down to us, which is not crowded with the great cardinal 
doctrines of the divine word, and no preacher has made an im- 
pression on his age, who was not a setter-forth of the great doc- 
trines. But there is doctrinal preaching, and there is doctrinal 
preaching. There is a style of doctrinal preaching which is 
cold, scholastic, intellectual. It wears the hat and the gown of 
the class-room. It opens its mouth in the great swelling words 
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of man’s wisdom. It stalks into the pulpit a gaunt skeleton 
without flesh and blood and the pulsations of life; and yet it 
reaches out its bony fingers and draws into one sermon an en- 
tire theological abstract. 

An example of this kind of doctrinal preaching is cited by 
Prof. Phelps, “in which the nature, the necessity, the proofs, the 
extent and the moral influences of the Atonement were treated 
in succession’’"—matter enough for at least five sermons. Says 
the Professor: “It fell like lead.” 

But there is a kind of doctrinal preaching which takes one 
phase of a great theme, say, an attribute of God, an office of 
Christ, a precept of the decalogue, a Christian grace, and by 
putting into it the language of common life, and by putting 
upon its solid framework, flesh and blood, and by breathing into 
it the breath of life, makes the doctrines in question a mighty 
power for influencing men and for turning them from darkness 
unto light, and from the power of satan unto God. This is the 
kind of preaching which the world needs, and for which the 
Church is sighing. This is the kind of preaching which will 
make men tremble on account of their sins. This is the kind of 
preaching which will edify the body of Christ. This is the kind 
of preaching which will restore the pulpit to its ancient power. 
This is the kind of preaching which can claim the blessing, and 
which will furnish the Holy Spirit with a proper instrument for 
regeneration and sanctification. Such preaching, a preaching 
charged with the great doctrines of the divine word, is the su- 
preme need of the Church and of the world in the present time 
—a time in which gainsayers are running to and fro, a time in 
which open and subtle unbelief is distilled into the minds of the 
people through newspapers and magazines, and is boldly pro- 
claimed from the public rostrum. Strong doctrinal preaching is 
the sole effective remedy. 

But for such preaching a man can be prepared only by that 
thorough study of systematic theology which will enable him 
to grasp the several parts of the Christian system in their rela- 
tions, together. with such knowledge of sacred philology as will 
introduce him into the heart of the inspired word, as also such 
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practical acquaintance with human nature, as can be gained only 
by observing intercourse with men. 

Thus briefly have I set forth what I conceive to be the proper 
theme for the Christian Pulpit. 


THE END. 


In Romans, 10: 13-17, Paul writes: “Whosoever shall call 
upon the name of the Lord shall be saved. How then shail 
they call upon him in whom they have not believed? And how 
shall they believe in him of whom they have not heard? And 
how shall they hear without a preacher? So then faith cometh 
by hearing, and hearing by the word of Christ.” 

In this language we perceive the necessity of official bearers 
and messengers of the divine word. The “hearing” of the sev- 
enteenth verse is not the sense of hearing, nor the subjective act 
of hearing, but the objective message of divine truth, and has its 
authority in the command of Christ. That is, Paul teaches that 
the Master himself commands men to deliver the message of 
salvation to the people, that through this instrumentality they 
may receive and exercise faith unto salvation. This then is the 
end of the Christian Pulpit, that is of preaching, viz., fazth in 
the hearer. In itself preaching brings the message of the Gos- 
pel and declares the things of Christ to the hearer. These 
things as a message of truth, as a narration of facts, become an 
objective point on which faith fixes herself and by which she 
brings the personal Christ as Saviour and Edifier into the heart. 
Thus salvation comes by faith, but faith by the message, and 
the message by preaching. Hence preaching has to do with 
the message. Its object and its function, the end for which it is 
ordained, is to bring the message of salvation before the mind 
and to the heart of the subject of salvation. Or in other words, 
the end of preaching is to bring Christ personally to the heart 
of man. In doing this it may arouse his intellect, enlighten his 
reason, warm his fancy, kindle his imagination; but not one, 
nor yet all of these effects together, is the end of preaching ; 
yet all of these faculties of the soul may be so affected by the 
message, or by the manner of its delivery, as to make the end 
easier and swifter of attainment. But he who deliberately pro- 
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poses any other end than personal faith in Christ, and that which 
is in the same line, the edification of the Church, shames and 
prostitutes his high commission, dishonors his noble calling, and 
turns the pulpit into an academic chair, or a scenic stage, or a 
political rostrum. 

And just so soon as the preacher becomes conscious of any 
other end than that which is included in his high commission, 
viz., the bringing of men to Christ and the edifying of them in 
love, he begins, in the language of Jeremy Taylor, “to feed the 
people on gourds and colocynths, and not on the sincere milk 
and strong meat, and to regale them with gay tulips and useless 
daffodils, and not with the rose of Sharon and the lily of the 
valley ; yea he leads thirsting souls to stagnant pools and not 
to fountains of living waters,”—a kind of preaching which may 
gather together a society of culture and wealth and liberality in 
the matter of material giving, but it will be a society in which 
the Felixes will not tremble, in which the Agrippas will not cry 
out, in which Gallios will care for none of the things of Christ, 
in which Demetriuses will not perceive the incongruity of gain 
and godliness. It will be a society in which the worldly spirit 
will prevail; a society in which pious souls will go hungering 
and thirsting ; a society in which Christ will be wounded in the 
house of his friends; a society in which few souls will be born 
again, or be trained for eternal life. 

But when the preacher keeps before him this one great apos- 
tolic thought, viz., that he is separated unto the Gospel of God, 
with the end, that he is to declare the message of Christ for the 
salvation of men, that he is an embassador of Christ, a minister 
of righteousness, a steward of the manifold mysteries of God, 
then he will find his preaching to be with demonstration and 
with power, and to be the efficacious instrument in the hands 
of God the Spirit for creating and fostering faith in the hearer, 
and for building up a fellowship in the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
for extending the Redeemer’s kingdom in the earth—all of 
which things are included, in the end for which the Christian 
Pulpit is erected, and nothing can be considered Christian 
preaching which does not have this end directly in view, and 
which does not seek to promote this end by the means which 
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God has ordained. If the preacher selects any other means 
than the Gospel, he sets himself up as wiser than God. If he 
has in view any other end than faith in Christ and the conver- 
sion of men, he turns traitor to his calling, and gathers not with 
Christ, but scatters with the devil. 

To this end then, viz., that they may preach Christ with a 
view to the salvation of men, does the Church call the young 
men and train them for the Pulpit. All their secular learning is 
to be made tributary to this end. Their training is designed to 
increase their power in the handling of sacred things, and in 
reasoning with men out of the Scriptures; to enable them to 
make the truth plain and to enforce it, by giving them a wider 
range of thought and illustration, and greater force in argumen- 
tation. It is designed to prepare them the better to understand 
and the more effectively to use that “divine philosophy” which 
came down from heaven, and which alone can make men wise 
unto salvation. But it is the divine philosophy, itself the heav- 
enly wisdom, that the Christian preacher,must inculcate and 
reiterate, line upon line, and precept upon precept, if he would 
show himself wise to win souls, and a builder up of the house 
of faith. The preacher who will consecrate himself to the one 
idea of preaching the Gospel, with the one sole supreme end of 
saving souls, and of establishing them in the truth, though he 
may not win the applause of men, nor stand in high places, nor 
hand down a great name, will, nevertheless, make full proof of 
his ministry, and will codperate with God in overturning the 
false faiths of men, and in enthroning the Lord Jesus Christ 
king of the nations. In the estimation of his fellow men his 
voice may be weak and speech foolish, but the sequel will show 
that at least he has been one of those weak things by which 
God brings to naught the things that are strong, and one of 
those foolish things by which he confounds the wise, that the 
excellency of the power and of the wisdom may be of God and 
not of man. 


THE METHOD. 


The efficiency of the Pulpit and the facility with which it may 
attain its end, will depend largely upon the method it employs. 
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Says Cicero: “The eloquent man must so speak as to teach, to 
delight, to persuade.” He then adds: “To teach isa necessity, 
to delight is a beauty, to persuade is a triumph.” This is ex- 
panded by the great Augustine as follows: “The Christian ora- 
tor must so teach and instruct as to be heard intelligently; must 
so delight and hold the attention as to be heard cheerfully ; 
must so persuade and triumph as to be heard obediently.” 

According to this conception of the great church father, him- 
self a teacher of oratory, obedience, compliance with the Gospel 
message, is the great end of preaching. The formal procla- 
mation (ro avayyéAAuev) of the counsel of God, and of the 
things that are profitable, is not sufficient. The understanding 
must be enlarged and taught the way of truth. This requires 
plainness of didactic statement, copiousness, and elaboration of 
the argument. While the sermon is progressing, the mind of 
the hearer cannot go back to catch up the fallen threads of the 
discourse. What it does not apprehend and comprehend as the 
discourse proceeds, is lost forever. Hence, except for an audi- 
ence of trained intellects, a sermon must expand the thought 
and present now one side and now another, and vary the illus- 
tration, until the whole can be made clear and full-orbed. 

This is teaching (10 dida@onev): it is causing the hearer to 
grasp the truth; it is putting him in possession of the thoughts 
and ideas of the speaker; it is satisfying his desire to know. 
As regards method, this is a fundamental element in preaching, 
namely, to teach, to cause the people to know and understand 
the truth; for as Augustine again says: “He who speaks with 
the purpose of teaching, should not suppose that he has said 
what he has to say, so long as he is not understood; for although 
what he has said be intelligible to himself, it is not said at all to 
the man who does not understand it.” Doubtless it is with ref- 
erence to this very idea that Christ commanded the apostles to 
teach the nations, to instruct them, to cause them to understand 
the facts of the way of salvation, as Peter did with the house- 
hold of Cornelius. And it is because the apostles so generally 
followed this method that throughout the New Testament 
preaching is associated with teaching; yea, that in the New 
Testament preaching is teaching. 
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But the preacher’s work is not done, when he has set forth 
the gospel message simply and plainly. Man has an esthetic 
sense, a capacity for the beautiful, the fit, the orderly, the ante- 
cedent and the consequent in argument, the foundation and 
then the superstructure, the beginning, then the end. With 
him strength is never so strong as when adorned with beauty,— 
at least a mountain is not less grand’ and majestic when its rug- 
ged sides are softened by an evergreen or a flower here and 
there. 

A sermon is a work of art. It has its orderly parts. It is 
not all exordium, nor all probation, nor all application. It is a 
structure of several parts, but the parts must be placed in the 
order required by the logical understanding and by the aesthetic 
taste. But as a sermon is not a sermon until it is delivered to 
the people, and except as it is delivered, so it must have that 
quality in the method of its delivery which will attract its hearer. 
As the thoughts must not be put together in just any shape, so 
the style of speaking dare not be a matter of indifference. There 
ought to be something in the manner of address, or in the tone 
of voice, some flower of rhetoric, some element of oratory, some 
feature of beauty, some suitableness of action to the word and 
of the word to the action, something, whether definable or inde- 
finable, which will not only not repel the hearer, but which will 
conciliate his good will and secure his attention. This end is 
worthy of high regard in the pulpit. The secular orator studies 
the art of pleasing and conciliating. The Christian orator dare 
not ignore it. For while men are naturally prepossessed in favor 
of the message which the Christian minister brings, yet as natur- 
ally do they expect that it will be told in becoming style and 
manner, as when we hear of costly jewels, we naturally expect 
to see them borne in a beautiful casket. 

Hence the Christian orator may use, and ought to use, all 
those lawful arts of speech which are known to have power to 
attract the attention and to win the favor of men; and he who 
despises these lawful arts of speech, is not wise to win souls. 

But to please and to be heard cheerfully, is not the highest 
end in preaching. He who stops here stops short of the true 
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end of an embassador of Christ, who is called to persuade men 
in Christ’s stead to be reconciled to God. Only he is persuaded 
who is drawn by the preacher’s promises and awed by his 
threats; who rejects what the preacher condemns, and embraces 
what he commends; who grieves when the preacher shows ob- 
jects of grief, and rejoices when he points out objects of joy; 
who pities those whom the preacher presents to him as objects 
of pity, and shrinks from those things which he sets before him 
as things to be feared and shunned. Ina word the end of the 
act of preaching is to sweep the will of the hearer into action, 
and to bring it into harmony with the message; and whatever in 
preaching falls short of this falls short of the true end of preach- 
ing, for it leaves the hearer still in the gall of bitterness and in 
the bonds of iniquity, without hope and without God in the 
world. 

In secular oratory the speaker expects to carry the will of his 
hearer only as his own will shows itself stronger than the will 
of the hearer. While the preacher must never forget that the 
word he preaches is itself the power of God, and that the Holy 
Spirit is the true agent in conviction and conversion, yet must 
he fear lest he tempt the Holy Spirit when he shirks all respon- 
sibility with reference to the method of his preaching, or ignores 
those methods of speech which, in all ages, have been effective 
in the pulpit in moving men, chief among which have been ear- 
nestness and godly sincerity. 

Coldness in the pulpit, passionless indifference, insincerity, 
stand as counter-agents to the Holy Spirit, who cannot be ex- 
pected in these days to work miracles with sluggishness and 
half-hearted conviction in the pulpit. He who does not feel the 
truth, nor labor under the spell of the truth, can never be effec- 
tive in recommending the truth. There will be that in the tone 
of the voice, in the glance of the eye, in the whole action of the 
man which will repel and disgust the hearer. Hence for attain- 
ing the end of the Christian Pulpit, namely, the triumphing over 
the will in Christ’s stead, there needs to be sincere piety, and a 
strong conviction of the truth. 

Here comes in “the d:apaprupecSai which is attached to the 
avayyéAhew and éidacnerv as something very closely bound 
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up with them (hence we find in Acts 20: 21 the participle 
Siauaprvpopuevo;:). This is the ¢estifying the personal sum- 
mons and appeal to men to receive the truth and to abide there- 
in.”* This formed a large element in the apostolic preaching. 
On the day of Pentecost, Peter festified. Peter and John /estz- 
fied to the Samaritans. Paul /estified to the Jews that Jesus was 
the Christ, and at Rome in his lodging he ¢estzfed the kingdom 
of God. It was this /estifying, this solemn asseveration of what 
their eyes had seen and their hands had handled of the Word of 
life, and of what their hearts had experienced of the truth of 
salvation, that made their preaching “mighty before God to the 
casting down of strongholds.” There is the same need of /es#- 
fying to-day. Upon the basis of assured conviction that the 
Bible is the word of God, and on the ground of personal expe- 
rience of salvation, the preacher must testify that Jesus is the 
Christ, and that the acceptance or rejection of him is a matter 
of life and death. After the avayyéANew and the éidaonerv 
must come the dzayaprvpecOar, the solemn call to duty. The 
preacher who leaves out this last element falls short of “the right 
apostolic way,” and will have but small influence with the hearer. 
But in the d:auaprupecar the will of the speaker triumphs, 
whether it be joined with the violence of Luther pounding to 
pieces the oaken desk, or with the quiet statuesque meekness of 
Jonathan Edwards, or with the dramatic fervor of George White- 
field. The preacher is now, according to his charismata, testify- 
ing that these things are so, and on the basis of these facts is 
pointing out the way of duty. In this /eséfying and personal 
appeal there may be awkwardness of gesture and rudeness of 
speech, but the earnestness, unction and sincerity of the speaker, 
will themselves be a powerful summons to men “to repent and 
be baptized for the remission of sins.” And the preacher who 
fails at this point, whatever may be his power and skill in de- 
claring the council of God and in expounding the way of salva- 
tion—the preacher who fails in downright earnestness, in fear- 
less outright application of the truth, and in solemn appeal, will 
seldom hear the cry: “Men and brethren what shall we do to 
be saved?” For as all history doth testify, this cry follows only 
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that preaching which is distinguished by fervor, by intense con- 
viction and by ¢esti/ying that Jesus is the Christ,—a preaching 
poured into the ears of men with ardent passion and excited 
feeling and with solemn application of the truth; and any 
preaching which comes short in this emotional element, in this 
testifying quality, will in so far come short of reaching the end 
which Christ contemplated, when he commanded, “Compel 
them to come in.” 

Briefly now I have expressed my thoughts on what I conceive 
to be the greatest concern of the Christian Church, viz., the 
Theme and End and Method of the Christian Pulpit, for as the 
Pulpit is so will the Church be. Whether these views will meet 
the approval of those whose suffrages have placed me in this 
chair, or whether not, I know not, for I have not conferred with 
flesh and blood. With the germs of these views I went out 
from this Seminary seventeen years ago. As they have taken 
form and found expression this evening, they are the result of 
the study, experience and the observation of seventeen years. 
Whether they shall be confirmed or modified by future study, 
experience and observation, | cannot undertake to predict. But 
with these views I enter upon the work to which I have been 
called. 


“I will play the hone 
That gives an edge, but has none of its own; 
Myself not preaching, | will teach what makes 
A preacher's excellence, show whence he takes 
The riches of his art, the grace, the charm, 
And what is fraught with good, and what with harm.” 


To this end am I now separated. To this work do I now 


dedicate myself. May God give the grace of diligence and faith- 
fulness. Amen! 





The Success of Foreign Missions. 


ARTICLE III. 


THE SUCCESS OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
By Rev. Jacos A. Cutz, A. M., Baltimore, Md. 


Criticisms of the work of Foreign Missions are no new thing. 
Neither are they necessarily an evil thing. Much may be 
learned both from friendly, and from unfriendly criticism. Our 
friends are likely to exalt our virtues; our enemies are pretty 
sure to see and expose our faults. And as a knowledge of both 
is essential to the best results, the censure of an enemy may be 
as helpful as the praise of a friend. The right way, therefore, 
in which to meet even a hostile criticism, is to ask, first, whether 
it is just and well founded, and, secondly, if it is just, how we 
may correct the faults, or remove the evils which it condemns. 
Our object, in this paper, is to examine some recent criticisms 
of the work of Foreign Missions, in this spirit. 

In the October (1888) number of the Fortnightly Review, 
there appeared an article trom the pen of Canon Isaac Taylor, of 
the Church of England, entitled “The Great Missionary Failure.” 
In this article two main questions are discussed : 

1. “Have we reason to be satisfied with the results of mis- 
sionary enterprise ?’’ and, 

2. “If not, what are the causes of the failure, and how are 
they to be remedied ?” 

The general tenor of this article is indicated in its title, “The 
Great Missionary Failure.” 

More recently the same cry has been taken up by one of our 
great New York dailies, Ze Evening Post, which deplores the 
fact that so much attention is being paid by missionaries to ed- 
ucational and medical work, rather than to the conversion of the 
heathen, and that so little is being accomplished in any direction. 

Both these critics are worthy of attention, not simply because 
of what they say for themselves, but because they undoubtedly 
voice a sentiment that is widely prevalent, not only among non- 
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professors of religion, but even among Christian men and women, 
and sometimes among Christian ministers. The writer has fre- 
quently met intelligent Christian men and women, who seemed 
to be interested in other branches of Christian work, and to be 
actively and liberally supporting them, but who declared their 
unwillingness to do anything in behalf of Foreign Missions be- 
cause they considered Foreign Missions an expensive, fruitless, 
and well nigh hopeless undertaking. 

Turning now to Canon Taylor’s paper, which we will make 
the basis of our examination, because it best voices all these 
criticisms, his first question is, “Have we reason to be satisfied 
with the results of missionary enterprise ?” 

This question the Canon answers by an emphatic “No.” And 
we are not inclined to quarrel with this answer, in and of itself. 
When we remember that after eighteen hundred years of Chris- 
tian life and activity, or inactivity, there are still not less than 
one thousand millions of our race without the Gospel of Christ, 
and vast and populous regions of the earth in which the voice 
of the Christian missionary has never been heard, we certainly 
do not have much “reason to be satisfied with the results of 
missionary enterprise.’ And when we remember that in spite 
of the great prosperity, and the rapidly increasing wealth of 
Christian lands, not more than ten millions of dollars a year are 
contributed by all Protestant Christendom for the work of evan- 
gelizing the world, and that there is scarcely more than one 
laborer in the field for each hundred thousand souls to be reached, 
we certainly have no great reason to be “satisfied” with “our 
missionary enterprise” itself. Indeed, it is the standing reproach 
of a Christendom that can and does spend almost countless mil- 
lions every year in the development of all kinds of business en- 
terprises, and for the gratification of appetite, or for pleasure, 
that it does so little for the spread of the Gospel and the saving 
of the world. 

But it is not in this direction that our English critic finds fault. 
On the contrary, he seems to be more than “satisfied” with the 
extent of the “missionary enterprise” of the Christian Church. 
Indeed, he is fairly overwhelmed with the “magnitude of the 
efforts that are being made.” Seeing that “upwards of a million 
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sterling” is annually raised in England for Protestant missions, 
and “probably another million in America and on the Continent, 
and that about six thousand American and European mission- 
aries, and some thirty thousand native agents are employed,” 
he concludes that “clearly there is no lack of men or means.” 
“Clearly” this English Canon has no very large ideas as to the 
duty and responsibility of Christian people towards the nations 
that are still sitting “in darkness” and “in the region and shadow 
of death.” 

But “satisfied” as he is with the extent of our “missionary 
enterprise,” he is very much dissatisfied with “the results’ of 
this enterprise, and this with both the quantity and the quality 
of the results. 

In the first place, the Canon declares that the results are too 
meagre. He says that the non-Christian population of the 
world is increasing annually very much faster than the number 
of converts to Christianity, that, to use his own words, “for ev- 
ery additional Christian we have every year 183 additional hea- 
then or Moslems,” so that “in spite of all the efforts that are 
made there are upwards of ten millions more heathen and Mo- 
hammedans in the world than there were a year ago.” He then 
concludes with this bit of pleasantry: “The missionary societies 
say we are advancing, and so we are. But in spite of our ad- 
vance, instead of overtaking the work, the work is overtaking 
us. It is like the tortoise racing with a railway train, the longer 
the race continues, the further the tortoise is left behind.” Fig- 
uring along this line, he concludes that it will take all the mis- 
sionary societies in India put together, “sixty-four years to over- 
take the increase of the non-Christian people in a single year. 
And in China, he finds the case more disheartening still. Here, 
he reckons the annual increase of population at 4,580,000, while 
in 1887 the Church Missionary Society, against which his criti- 
cisms are chiefly directed, and which he makes the basis for all 
his calculations, baptized only 167 adults, at which rate, he 
says, “it would take the Church Missionary Society 27,000 
years to overtake the gain to heathenism in a single year,” and 
“if the population were stationary it would take more than 
1,686,000 years to convert the Chinese empire.” Of course he 
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would allow something to the results of the work of other Soci- 
eties, but even adding all these together, it could only give us, 
along his line of reasoning, another race between the tortoise 
and the railway train, in which the odds are always hopelessly 
against the tortoise. It is easy to see why the Canon is not 
“satisfied” with such results. No one but a most ardent Mos- 
lem or Buddhist could be satisfied with such a showing. 

But our critic’s cup of disappointment and grief is not yet 
. full. Not only is he dissatisfied with the “quantity” of the con- 
verts to Christianity in heathen lands, but also with the “qual- 
ity” of them. He finds that the vast majority of the converts 
are from the lowest castes, or, more accurately speaking, from 
the non-caste people, those who have no social standing or in- 
fluence whatever, and that many of the so-called converts are 
ignorant, superstitious, immoral and even openly and grossly 
wicked. We cannot take the space to quote at length from this 
portion of his article, but it is all summed up in this one terse 
epigrammatic sentence: “The converts are few, and many of 
them of bad quality.” 

What, now, is there to be said in answer to these criticisms, 
and of the conclusions reached? Are they just and well- 
founded? In trying to answer these questions, we wish to say 
that in so far as Canon Taylor’s criticisms apply to the work of 
the Church Missionary Society, we have no answer to make. 
We leave it to that Society to meet his attack, as they are no 
doubt abundantly able to do, and, indeed, have done already. 

But, in so far as they refer to the work and results of Protest- 
ant Christian missions in general, we answer : 

1. In regard to the alleged “failure” in results, as to the num- 
ber of converts, that while his premises may be true, his conclu- 
sions are false because he makes no account, in his calculation, 
of either the increasing momentum of the advance of Christian- 
ity in heathen lands, or the increasing facilities for more effective 
work in the future, or the gradual breaking down of many of 
the greatest barriers to the progress of the work hitherto. 

No doubt it is true that at the present time the natural in- 
crease of the population in heathen lands, is very much greater 
each year than the gain of Christian missions. But it must be 
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remembered that Christianity is advancing at a much higher 
ratio than the population. And, in the long run, a high rato 
must overtake a low one, even though at first the aggregate in- 
crease should be almost overwhelmingly the other way. As 
some one puts it, Christianity is increasing by geometrical pro- 
gression, while the population only increases by arithmetical 
progression. 

A few facts may be given in illustration of this. And first 
take one from China, where Canon Taylor finds the work espe- 
cially disheartening. In his “Crises of Missions,” Dr. Pierson 
tells the story of the Foochow mission thus: “Missionaries la- 
bored in Foochow for 30 years, among 2,000,000 of people. 
Eleven years of that time left behind not one convert, and 
scarce a visible token of good, to reward all the labor and 
prayer expended. Even the Church Missionary Society said, 
There are no results that justify the continuance of the Mission. 
But Mr. Wolfe, their missionary, said, I will not give up this 
work; and a few months later the first convert was baptized, 
then three more, and 18 years after there were 3000 native dis- 
ciples in Foochow. Ten years ago [this was written in 1886] 
it was reported that there were over 300 Protestant churches 
with 15,000 members, and 50,000 adherents; and these congre- 
gations rapidly advancing towards self-support, contributing 
$20,000 annually.’’ Another recent writer says, “Eighty years 
ago Morrison, at Canton, dared to speak to his servants on 
Christian themes, only in secret places, when the doors were 
closed and locked. Now there are over 1000 missionaries, male 
and female, within the empire, with 1,500 native laborers, and 
over 32,000 communicants in the churches, of whom 4,260 were 
added in 1886.” In Japan, where the first Christian church was 
organized in 1872, 20,000 native church members were reported 
at the close of 1887, and the number is now estimated at 28,000, 
which would be a gain of 40 per cent. during 1888. In India, 
the same story of apparently unfruitful years at the beginning, 
then at last after long waiting, a few converts, and finally rapid 
progress, has been repeated over and over again, in the history 
of nearly every mission established, until now there are more 
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than half a million native communicant members connected with 
the various Protestant missions, more than half of whom have 
probably been added within the last decade. Even Sir William 
Hunter, whom Canon Taylor is so fond of quoting, and who is 
said to “know more about India than any other man living,” 
declares that while the native population of India increased only 
II per cent. from 1872 to 1881, the native Christians increased 
64 per cent. This looks as though the “tortoise” of Christian 
missions might even yet catch up with and even outrun the 
“railway train” of heathen population, and not require a whole 
geological zon in which to do it. 

Many other illustrations of the fallacy of Canon Taylor's rea- 
soning might be presented, but we must forbear. The fact is 
that even Christianity itself must have been adjudged “a great 
failure” during the first century of its history, if such reasoning 
had been applied, since at its close it had not won more than 
half a million adherents, or no more than much less than a cen- 
tury of modern missions has gained in India alone, where the 
Canon writes “failure’’ for the past and the present and can see 
nothing but failure for the future. And yet behold what God 
hath wrought; how he has literally made each one of these to 
become a thousand. And we have faith to believe that even 
greater things are in store for the Church of the present and the 
future, in her efforts to evangelize the world. 

Then, in the second place, Canon Taylor and those who sym- 
pathize with his views make no allowance for the increase of 
facilities for effective work, especially in the line of native agents 
and helpers. And this is all-important. The whole history of 
missions shows that the highest success is to come through the 
use of a native ministry, rather than through the direct efforts 
of missionaries from abroad. The reasons for this are so obvi- 
ous that they need not be presented here. But in the very na- 
ture of the case such a native agency could not be employed in 
the beginning of the work, nor to any considerable extent until 
long after the beginning. It must be gradually developed as 
the work goes on, and can hardly be extensively or most effec- 
tively developed from the first generation of converts. Not un- 
til the second generation, born and trained in Christian homes 
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and under Christian influences, have begun to come to maturity, 
can we look for any large number of efficient or well qualified 
native helpers. And in most of the mission fields this condi- 
tion of things is just now beginning to be fairly realized. Hence 
the great increase in the number of native helpers during the 
last few years, and hence also, very largely, the great increase 
in the ratio of advance in results. And to this source we look 
most confidently for a still more rapid increase in the future. 

Moreover, it is only within the last decade or so, that the 
other agencies for Christian and evangelistic work have been 
fully and efficiently organized—schools and colleges, for the 
training of native workers; Bible and Tract societies, for the 
publication and distribution of the Bible, and a Christian litera- 
ture, in the native languages; medical missions, to care for the 
bodies, as well as the souls, of the people, and by the healing of 
the former to prepare the way for the saving of the latter; Ze- 
nana missions, by which the Gospel of Christ is carried into the 
closed homes of the women, and the wives and mothers are be- 
ing taught the way of life and salvation, &c., &c. 

The combined influence and power of all these, and many 
other agencies, is just beginning to be felt, and when they are 
all once fairly under way, and moving with ever accelerating 
and ever accumulating power, as they surely will move, it will 
be like the descent of an avalanche, gathering volume and mo- 
mentum as it moves, and sweeping away all obstacles with re- 
sistless might. 

Then, in the third place, the Canon makes no account of the 
removal of the barriers to the progress of Christianity, which 
makes almost every year memorable, and shows how “the way 
of the Lord” is being prepared. Not only are all the nations 
and tribes of the earth being thrown open, and made accessible 
to the missionary of the Cross, but the internal hindrances to 
the progress of the Gospel, are also being removed in a most 
wonderful way. Even some of the very things which Canon 
Taylor, and others who think with him, take as marks of “fail- 
ure,’ are to our eyes the marks and presage of coming success. 
Especially is this true of the results of education. The Canon 
says that vast sums of money are “frittered away” on Christian 
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schools and colleges, or worse than frittered away, because they 
simply undermine the faith of the pupils in their own system of 
religion, and make them skeptics, or even atheists, but do not 
make them Christians. And the writer in the New York Post, 
referred to, calls for some one to step to the front and “show 
the relation which education bears to conversion in missionary 
effort.”” But surely it needs no very great acumen to see that 
to destroy the heathen’s faith in his old systems is the first and 
a very long step towards his acceptance of Christianity, or at 
least towards an openness to receive Christianity, even though 
on the way to this final goal he may have to pass through the 
fogs of skepticism, or the night of entire unbelief. Besides, it 
would be easy to show that in very many cases the first and 
most effective impressions made upon the minds and hearts of 
converts from heathenism have been received in the mission 
schools and colleges, in all of which the reading and study of 
the Bible is a part of the regular course. Especially is this true 
of the higher castes, nearly every convert from among the Brah- 
mins in India having been the direct result of Christian educa- 
tion. If any one is skeptical on this subject, we would com- 
mend to him a faithful study of the papers and discussions on 
the relation of education to missionary work at the Missionary 
Conference held in London iast year. (See Vol. II. of Report, 
pp. 184-256). 

But this is only one of the many ways in which the barriers 
are being removed. The gradual but sure breaking down of 
the caste system, the abolition of many heathen rites and cus- 
toms, under the pressure of increasing knowledge and civiliza- 
tion, and sometimes under the iron hand of the law, all this is 
making the missionary’s work much easier, and gives promise 
of much larger results in the years to come. 

Looking, now, at all these considerations we cannot agree 
with Canon Taylor that we have no reason to be “satisfied,” or 
at least greatly encouraged, with the results of Christian mis- 
sions thus far. Certainly we cannot agree with him in writing 
over all these results: “The Great Missionary Failure.” Rather 
would we seek to arouse the Church to a more vigorous prose- 
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cution of a work which though so feebly manned, and so inade- 
quately supported, has been so owned and blessed of God. 

As to the quality of the converts in heathen lands, we must 
also dissent from the Canon's statements, or at least from his 
conclusions. No doubt it is true that many of the converts are 
quite unworthy. No doubt many of them are very ignorant 
and degraded socially and intellectually and even morally. No 
doubt many of them have a very imperfect apprehension of the 
truths and principles of Christianity, and are very poor exem- 
plifications of these in their Christian life. 

But was not all this to be expected? The very fact that most 
of the converts there have been from the lowest classes socially 
and intellectually, should prevent us from expecting too much 
of them. But when Canon Taylor, or any other critic of mis- 
sions, tries to make the impression that the native Christians, as 
a class, are no better but rather worse than the non-Christian 
people of the same social class and the same intellectual devel- 
opment, we believe that it is a gross misrepresentation. Over 
against all such statements, we may safely and confidently place 
the testimony of hundreds of faithful missionaries, and scores of 
civilians and travelers, both Christian and non-Christian, who 
have borne witness again and again, how Christianity has en- 
lightened, and cleansed, and ennobled, and in many cases almost 
glorified even here in this life already, those whom it found in 
the horrible pit and the miry clay of heathenism. 

Neither are we so discouraged by the fact that the converts 
to Christianity have been chiefly from the lowest classes. This 
also is natural, and we believe it is according to the divine plan. 
These poor, despised and down-trodden people most deeply feel 
and realize the need of the Gospel—of something that is better, 
and that can do more for them, than their old religions. And 
they are naturally more open to the approach of the missionary, 
and have less to bind them to their heathen systems, and less to 
hinder them from breaking away from them, and yielding their 
allegiance to the new faith when convinced of its truth. 

Besides, we believe this to be divinely ordered. The Church 
of Christ has always had a special mission to the poor. “The 
poor have the Gospe! preached to them,” was one of the signs 
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of Christ's Messiahship by which he sought to sustain the fail- 
ing faith of John the Baptist. Nearly all the first disciples of 
Christ were from among the poor. The Apostles were all poor 
men, or at least men with no social prestige or influence. Their 
converts, as they went from country to country, and from city 
to city, were chiefly from the same class. “Not many wise men 
after the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble,” were called. 
And the reason for all this is to be found, we believe, not merely 
in the fact that the humbler classes are more easily reached, but 
also in the profound fact that the truth leavens upwards much 
more easily and naturally than it leavens downwards. Chris- 
tianity would be wise in making its first and chief appeal to the 
lower classes of society, even if the higher classes were equally 
accessible and responsive. If once the lower castes, or the out- 
casts, of India, or China, are thoroughly evangelized, the evan- 
gelization of the higher castes is as certain to follow as the de- 
velopment of foliage and flower and fruit is sure to follow the 
quickening of life and activity in the roots of the tree, as Spring 
advances. We are not so sure that complete victory could be 
expected if the process were reversed. 

Having thus disputed the fact of “failure,” it might seem un- 
necessary to say anything about the “causes of failure’ alleged 
by Canon Taylor. But we have not maintained that all has 
been accomplished that should have been, or that might reason- 
ably have been expected, even with the force employed, and the 
means expended. On the contrary, we are quite ready to con- 
fess that such has not been the case. Hence we are grateful to 
any one who can point out the hindrances to a still greater suc- 
cess, especially if he can also tell us how they may be removed. 

Four things are emphasized by the Canon, to only one of 
which we need give any special attention. 

First, he names the rivalries and contentions among Christian 
societies and workers. That these exist cannot be denied ; that 
they are often a great hindrance to success and involve a great 
waste of energy and means is no doubt also true; and both are 
a standing reproach and disgrace to the Christian name and 
cause. But if the general testimony presented at the London 
Conference can be believed, the Canon has greatly exaggerated 
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the extent and the effects of these rivalries. They ought, how- 
ever, to be entirely removed, or reduced to the minimum. With 
a force of over a thousand millions of heathen and Mohamme- 
dans encamped against them, and entrenched behind almost 
impregnable fortifications of superstition and customs that have 
grown hoary, but not weak, with age, the little Christian army 
of invasion cannot afford to train any of its guns upon its own 
ranks, or spend any of its time or strength in trying to win re- 
cruits from one standard to another within its own camp. 

The second hindrance named is the immorality of so-called 
Christians, both foreign and native. All persons who come 
from Christian lands are looked upon by the heathen as Chris- 
tians, and alas many of them are wholly destitute of every Chris- 
tian virtue, and many put even the heathen to shame by their 
unblushing wickedness. We know of no remedy for this except 
the more thorough evangelization of our own people in Chris- 
tian lands, or the gradual recognition by the heathen of the dif- 
ference between a non-professing, and it may be even unbeliev- 
ing and blasphemous, citizen of a Christian nation, and a true 
and faithful disciple of Christ. The occasional immorality of 
native converts is a difficulty and hindrance which inheres in 
the very nature of the work at first, as we have already said. 
Time, and future training and development, will do much to 
correct this evil, though we may not hope for too much in this 
direction, as we know only too well, from sad experience, that 
even our home churches are by no means wholly free from it. 

Poor material for missionaries is also named as a cause of 
failure. ‘Lhe Canon complains that many of those who are sent 
out by the societies as missionaries are from the lower classes of 
society at home, are poorly endowed mentally, and very imper- 
fectly prepared for the work, and therefore quite unable to cope 
with the subtle heathen mind, or do effective work. No doubt 
some mistakes are made in the selection of missionaries, more 
perhaps by the English than by our American societies, and 
such mistakes need to be guarded against most carefully. But 
the unworthy and unsuccessful missionaries are just as likely to 
be found among those coming from the higher classes of society 
and having enjoyed the highest advantages of culture and train- 
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ing, as among the classes referred to by the Canon. No doubt 
the best men possible should be sent to the foreign field. The 
work there is such as to severely tax the best powers of the best 
men. At the same time, we believe that there is a place and a 
work there, just as there is a place and a work in the home 
church, for men of less gifts and attainments, but who are de- 
vout and sincere. The fact is that success in the foreign field, 
as in the home field, often depends on other qualities of mind 
and heart, quite as much or much more, than on a bright intel- 
lect or a university education. Some of these humbler laborers 
have gathered the largest results in the past, and in the future 
will be among the brightest of those who having turned many 
unto righteousness shall shine as the stars forever and ever. 
The other cause of failure named is the style of living of mis- 
sionaries. And we mention this last, though the Canon places 
it third, because it really seems to be the chief hindrance in his 
mind, and because we wish to say more in reference to it, than 
in reference to the others. The Canon has no patience with a 
missionary who lives in a comfortable bungalow, wears Euro- 
pean or American clothes of good quality and of recent cut, 
eats European or American food, and, greatest offense of all, 
“drives out his wife and little ones in a pony carriage.” On the 
other hand, he waxes eloquent in his admiration of the Catholic 
missionaries, and the soldiers of the Salvation Army, who “lead 
lives of apostolic simplicity, and of the greatest austerity and 
self-denial,” who “give up all European comforts and European 
society, and cast in their lot with the natives, and live as the na- 
tives live, counting their lives for naught, and striving to make 
converts, not by the help of Paley’s Evidences, but by the great 
renunciation which enabled Gautama to gain so many millions 
of disciples.” The writer in the New York Post, already re- 
ferred to several times, indulges in the same kind of criticism 
on our American missionaries, who, he says, live in good and 
often handsome houses, with sufficient servants, and surrounded 
by every European and American comfort.” He has even 
heard of one station at which the missionaries “used to occupy 
the best house of the place a former harem of the Pasha, which 
was furnished well, where they had a large library, engravings 
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and photographs, a Steinway piano and a cabinet organ, and 
received most of the magazines and illustrated papers!’’ The 
exclamation point is our own. It is hard to believe that the 
writer is sincere in mentioning such things as worthy of con- 
demnation. It is hard to understand what conception such crit: 
ics can have of Christianity, or of the work of Christian missions. 
It may indeed be true that some missionaries do isolate them- 
selves too much from the people whom they are trying to save, 
and affect a superiority which ill becomes a disciple and herald 
of him who said: “Whosoever will be great among you, shall 
be your minister; and whosoever of you will be the chiefest, 
shall be servant of all.” It may be true also that some mission- 
aries live too luxuriously, though it is hard to see how they 
could do this on the modest salaries paid by most of the socie- 
ties, and which are less in most cases than the same men could 
command in the Church at home. 

But granting these exceptions, if such there be, we are by no 
means ready to accept the doctrine that all our missionaries 
should go to the opposite extreme, and live like hermits or as- 
cetics. Christianity is not asceticism. Indeed it is just the 
contrary. It teaches us to use the world as not abusing it, not 
to renounce it. Neither our Lord, nor his apostles were ascetics. 
John the Baptist came “neither eating nor drinking.” He was 
an ascetic, but he still belonged essentially to the old dispensa- 
tion. Christ came “both eating and drinking.” True, his ene- 
mies cried out against him, “Behold, a gluttonous man and a 
wine bibber,”’ very much as these modern critics of foreign mis- 
sions cry out against the missionaries. But he kept on in the 
same course, living among the people, and living as they lived, 
going into their houses, sitting at their feasts, and avoiding ev- 
erything that savored of asceticism. The apostles did the same 
thing. Of course they suffered many privations, and endured 
many hardships in their work; but there is no evidence that 
they ever sought these out for the sake of impressing the people 
among whom they went with a sense of their piety and zeal. 
As a rule they seem to have lived as well as their circumstances 
would allow. And when they went into a heathen city, they 
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did not domicile themselves among the heathen people, nor try 
to live as they lived, but sought out friendly Jews and made 
their homes with them while they remained. 

If the object of Christian missions were simply to make pros- 
elytes, then the course advocated by these critics might be more 
effective. But a convert is something more than a proselyte. 
Our object is to make Christians, not in name only, but in heart 
and life. It is not only to win intellectual assent of the heathen 
to the truths of Christianity, or persuade them to submit to 
Christian baptism, but to make them new creatures in Christ 
Jesus, and to teach how to live so as to glorify God here on the 
earth, and enjoy him forever in heaven. Hence we do not wish 
to make ascetics of our converts, but rational Christian men and 
women, who shall know how to make a Christian use of all the 
blessings and privileges which God may have placed within 
their reach. Hence we want to give them examples of Chris- 
tian homes, and a true Christian civilization. And we believe 
this can be best accomplished by having our missionaries live 
in a civilized way, with their families about them, and with such 
comforts and appliances of civilization as they can afford. Such 
a Christian home will of itself often preach a better sermon, and 
do more to commend Christianity to the heathen and convince 
them of its superiority to their own religion, than all the asceti- 
cism of bare-footed priests, or the drum-beating soldiers of the 
Salvation Army. 

As to the boasted success of Catholic missions: it is a mere 
boast. The fact is that in less than a century, Protestant mis- 
sions have nearly overtaken the results of three centuries of 
Catholic effort, and are now increasing at a very much higher 
ratio. And in the character of the results they have an over- 
whelming advantage. 

We conclude, therefore, that while we should not be “satis- 
fied”’ with what has been accomplished, we do have great reason 
to be encouraged, and that while the hindrances to greater suc- 
cess are to be deplored, we are working on the right lines, and 
need only to prosecute the work more vigorously, and in God’s 
own time there will come the fulfillment of the promise, that 
the heathen shall be given to Christ for his inheritance, and the 
uttermost parts of the earth for his possession. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


INTER-COMMUNION, 
By Rev. J. Hawkins, D. D., Haigler, S. C. 


“Every minister, professor, or missionary in any institution or 
enterprise under the supervision or control of this United Synod 
before entering upon the performance of the duties of his office, 
shall make an affirmation that he will inculcate nothing that is 
in conflict with the Doctrinal Basis of this United Synod as de- 
fined in its Constitution, but that all his religious teachings shall 
be in conformity with the same; and that he will not foster nor 
encourage inter-communion, or altar fellowship with non-Luth- 
erans, or unionistic services, or any secret society of a doubtful 
or deistic character.” 

Such is the rule or law proposed for adoption by the United 
Synod of the South. It is offered doubtless upon the assump- 
tion that it is Scriptural and Lutheran. Upon this question 
there exists differences of opinion among Lutherans, South, 
North, West, and all over the world. It is an open question 
inasmuch as it has never been adopted and enforced by the Lu- 
theran Church. It is being thrust upon the Church in various 
portions of our territory ; and it is presumed that the time will 
come when each synod will be called upon to decide for or 
against it, and that the standing, respectability, and orthodoxy 
of any synod will be judged and measured by this rule alone. 
It is well then to make ourselves as familiar with the history 
and probable bearing of this great question as we can. If it is 
in the line of the teachings of the Gospel, and properly belongs 
to the spirit and genius of Lutheranism, and is taught in the 
Augsburg Confession, then we should yield our prejudices, 
whatever, and howsoever dear they may be, and heartily ac- 
cept the doctrine and cheerfully practice it; if not, then we 
should be able intelligently to fight it to the death. It is a 
question involving so’much, having consequences so far-reach- 
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ing, and is so intimately connected with the weal or woe of our 
progress and triumphs in this great country, with its vast mis- 
sionary fields, overflowing with immortal souls on the way to 
death, its inexhaustible resources, and its incalculable possibili- 
ties, that no one at all interested in it can contemplate it without 
profound emotion. 

Prompted by a sincere desire to know the truth, a deep and 
abiding interest in the great Church of the Reformation, and, 
we trust, with a truly catholic spirit, that knows and seeks only 
the general good, we shall undertake an expression of our hum- 
ble views, that may, in some small degree, aid others in coming 
to settled convictions in regard to this vital subject. 

In a paper whose length must necessarily be limited in a 
magazine, we can, of course, do but little else than make state- 
ment of facts, without elaborate arguments in their support. 
We will notice the history of the communion question, then 
what is understood by communion and what it implies, and 
finally, some of the objections to inter-communion. 


I. THE TEACHINGS OF HISTORY ON THE SUBJECT. 


That there is one Holy Christian Church in the world, and 
only one, is a fact no one disputes. “They teach that one holy 
Church is to continue forever. But the Church is the congre- 
gation of saints, in which the Gospel is rightly taught, and the 
sacraments rightly administered.” Augs. Con., Art. VII. 

“It is the congregation of all believers and saints, scattered 
over the whole world, collected by the Holy Ghost. ‘The com- 
munion of saints’ seems to be added in order to explain what 
the Church signifies, viz., the congregation of saints, who have 
with each other the fellowship of the same Gospel or doctrine, 
and the same Holy Ghost, who renews, sanctifies and governs 
their hearts. * * And it (the Augsburg Confession) says 
Catholic Church in order that we may not understand the Church 
to be an outward government of certain nations, but rather men 
scattered throughout the whole world, who agree concerning the 
Gospel, and have the same thirst, the same Holy Ghost, and the 
same sacraments, or have human traditions that are the same or 
dissimilar.” Apol., 163. “It is the body of Christ, the bride of 
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Christ, the mother of Christians, a pillar of the truth, a spirit- 
ual people; not a platonic state, nor external polity; This 
Church must always remain, Christ its head, its foundation the 
true Christian faith, its voice the consensus of the prophets. It 
is hidden under the multitude of the godless; these are in the 
Church, but not of it, but have only outward fellowship with it. 
Out of the Church there is neither word nor sacraments. * * 
Every true Christian is, even here upon earth, partaker of eter- 
nal blessings, even of eternal comfort, of eternal life, and of the 
Holy Ghost, and of righteousness which is from God, until he 
will be completely saved in the world to come.” A/ol., 764. 
Such is the Church, such it was at its organization, has ever 
been, will ever be. The Lutheran Church, in common with all 
other Churches, is such, and acknowledges others to be such. 
Our Church acknowledges that all the saints are not found 
within her pale, but are also in other external organizations. 
To these she has never denied the right to the Gospel, with all 
its immunities, privileges, ordinances, sacraments and blessings; 
for wherever the Gospel goes these go with it. These we be- 
lieve to be the teachings of the Gospel, and upon them we plant 
ourselves, and claim for the universal Church the sacraments of 
the New Testament; and the right of every worthy member of 
this universal Church to the enjoyment and use of the sacra- 
ments ; and that no layman, priest, bishop or synod, has the 
authority from God to exclude any humble, conscientious Chris- 
tian from them. They belong to the Church, to the whole 
Church, and not to a part of it, to the exclusion of other parts. 
Our Lutheran Church was founded upon the fact that there is a 
universal Church of which we are a part, and must remain only 
a part, until there are no more Christians in the world but Luth- 
erans. We claim to be apostolic and hence catholic; we claim 
to have and hold the doctrines of the Gospel, and hence we are 
evangelical. We hold these by a divine right, and hence we are 
a recognized and legitimate part of the great whole.. We may 
be the larger part, the better and purer part, but still only a part; 
and until a special dispensation is granted us from God, we can 
have no scriptural nor moral right to arrogate to ourselves the 
exclusive ownership and control of the sacraments of the New 
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Testament. The body of Christ is one, and every member of 
this body has, by a divine constitution, independent of his own 
will or desire, and by virtue of his being a member of Christ, 
both union and communion with every other member in the 
whole Church. He has also an inalienable title to and interest 
in every provision of grace, which God has given to the whole 
' Church. And if we have no right or disposition to exclude any 
from the Gospel, neither have we a right, nor should we have 
the disposition, to exclude any from any of the blessings of the 
Gospel. By doing so we virtually cut ourselves off from the 
legitimate use and blessings of the sacraments ; for we thereby 
deny that the whole is equal to all the parts, or claim that we 
are the whole. We deny that the Gospel and its ordinances are 
as complete in the parts of the Church as they are in the whole. 
If we acknowledge that others have the Gospel, by what author- 
ity can we claim that they are not entitled, with the Gospel, to 
all that it brings with it? Are not the sacraments part and par- 
cel of the Gospel? Could any people of right claim that they 
have the Gospel and not have the sacraments ? 

We are under moral obligations, by God’s own command and 
authority, to recognize his children, to respect their Christian 
character and tokens of membership within Christ’s Church ; 
one of which tokens is their Christian daftism, and another is 
what that secures to them, viz., their right to the communion 
table. If any one has not this right he is not a member of Christ. 
But he has it, and has it from the great Charter of Rights granted 
by our common Lord to his Church in the world. 

By this tenure we, and all evangelical Churches, hold our 
rights in the Gospel and in its ordinances and sacraments, and 
our authority to use, control and dispense them. 

The right to the Lord’s table and all Christian privileges, is 
coextensive with the Gospel ; it is guaranteed to us in our bap- 
tism. Before we can claim a plea for exclusive communion we 
must deny the baptism of others. Our Baptist friends are con- 
sistent in regard to their close communion. They deny our 
baptism and hence our church membership, and hence they 
consistently exclude from the Lord’s table those who do not 
belong to the universal Church. He who is in Christ’s Church 
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has the authority to claim a place at the table of the Lord; and 
if he has that right in one part of the Church he has it in every 
other part. The American citizen has the same claim on the 
government in one part of the United States as in another, 
whether he be Democrat or Republican. Citizenship is a uni- 
versal right in all civilized lands, and international law and the 
comity of nations recognize the citizen everywhere. He has 
rights and privileges granted to him by universal law. The vis- 
ible evidence of his humanity assures to him the right to recog- 
nition and protection. What would be thought of that nation 
that would say to one of another nationality: You may live 
with us, hear our laws explained, occupy an honorable place 
with us, because we recognize you to be a man, but you shall 
not eat and drink with us, because you do not hold the same 
views with us in regard to the food we eat? So the Christian 
is a member of some particular part of the Church, but in a 
wider and higher sense he is a member of the universal Church 
of Christ, and as such should be recognized everywhere in God's 
kingdom. 

With these general preliminary remarks, we will proceed to 
show that they are in perfect accord with the principles of the 
Gospel, and the general consensus of the Church of God. 

1. Let us examine the Apostolic age of the Church. What of 
the first converts to the Christian religion? Peter preached the 
Gospel and the Jews cried out, “Brethren, what must we do?” 
Peter answered, “Repent and be baptized, every one of you, in 
the name of Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins.” He had 
explained the way of salvation through faith in Christ, and the 
necessity of baptism. They believed it and were baptized. This 
was absolutely all that was required of them to be admitted, 
with others, to the Lord’s table. The Ethiopian eunuch was 
instructed by Philip in the same way, and was upon a profession 
of his faith, baptized and made a member of Christ’s Church. 
So with Saul of Tarsus, on his way to Damascus, thirsting for 
the blood of the saints; upon a profession of his faith, he was 
baptized into the Church, and admitted to the Lord’s table. 
Cornelius, the first Gentile who was formally admitted into the 
Christian Church, and, therefore, an interesting case, received 
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the Holy Ghost; he and those with him, spake with tongues, 
which Peter took as a mark of conversion, and he exclaimed, 
“Can any man forbid water, that these should not be baptized, 
which have received the Holy Ghost as well as we?” They 
were baptized and admitted to the Lord’s table, notwithstanding 
they were gentiles, and had not been instructed in the law in the 
old Church, as the Jews had been. There is also a case of ref- 
erence found in the 15th of Acts. It was sent from Antioch to 
the Church diet at Jerusalem for adjudication, “Certain men 
which came down from Judea taught the brethren and said: 
‘Except ye be circumcised after the manner of Moses, ye can- 
not be saved.” This Judaizing doctrine, so well calculated to 
subvert the whole superstructure of the universal Gospel Church, 
could not be tolerated by Paul and Barnabas, and the Jews per- 
sisting, it was agreed to refer it to the apostles and elders at Je- 
rusalem. Their decision was that circumcision was obsolete, 
and that it should not be made a requirement for admission to 
Church ordinances; and that in other smaller differences, also 
referred to them, the brethren should bear and forbear, and not 
allow anything to break the unity of the Church. This was a 
representative case. It involved a principle. To have yielded 
one iota then would have weakened and endangered one of the 
prime doctrines of the New Testament Church, viz., the doc- 
trine of justification by faith alone, and, therefore, the council 
were uncompromising in their adherence to positive doctrine, 
however it might hinder the growth of the Church at Antioch. 
But not a word was sent them that would in any way encourage 
the setting up of a rival communion 

Now these instances, which might be extended were it neces- 
sary, clearly show that in the Apostolic Church absolutely noth- 
ing was required for admission into the Church, and hence, to all 
its privileges and ordinances, but a credible profession of faith in 
Christ. And these facts, we feel safe in asserting, are in perfect 
accordance and harmony with all the teachings of the New 
Testament. Every person of adult age, who was received into 
connection with the Church by baptism, was at once admitted 
to the Lord's table, which was spread every time they met to 
worship, without any fuller and more explicit statement of doc- 
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trine in regard to the nature of the sacrament. There may have 
been explanations and lectures on the eucharist, but it was, if at 
all, to those already admitted. There is no hint anywhere, even 
in Paul's advice about the proprieties to be observed at the 
Lord’s table, about any peculiar doctrinal views. “Let a man 
examine himself, and \et him eat of this bread and drink of this 
cup,” was of more importance than any thing else. 

There is not a line anywhere to encourage rival communions 
because of dissimilar views; nor is there a word in regard to one 
church refusing to admit any visitor from any other church. 
So much, then, for the practice of the Church in Apostolic times. 

2. Lhe Primitive Church. 

We may say by way of introduction to this part of the sub- 
ject, that it is worthy of remark, and may be providential, that one 
of the peculiarities of the early Fathers is found in the great stress 
they lay on the wzzty of the Church. To them this was a theme 
of rejoicing, as it had been to the Apostles. That unity con- 
sisted in her common faith, but that unity was in the few cardi- 
nal doctrines looked upon as fundamental to salvation; for we 
all know that from the very first there was not perfect agreement 
in many things. As has always been the case in regard to all 
all other subjects, there were doubtless peculiar and variant 
views held in regard to the Lord’s Supper ; but this in no degree 
interfered with the unity of the Church, nor interposed a barrier 
to free communion. It was the glory of the primitive Church 
that each one held in common with every other one the one 
true faith of the Gospel. The Apostles’ Creed became the 
catholic creed of the Church, and the universal symbol of the 
faith. Its articles were few, but contained the essence of Gospel 
truth. /reneus,a disciple of Polycarp, says: “The Church, al- 
though scattered over the whole world, even to the extremities 
of the earth, has received from the Apostles and their disciples 
the faith. This faith the Church has received, and though dis- 
persed over the whole world, assiduously preserves, as if she 
inhabited a single house, and believes in those things as having 
but one heart and one soul; and with perfect harmony proclaims, 
teaches and hands down these things as though she had but one 
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mouth. * * Neither the Churches in Germany, nor Iberia, 
nor France, nor in the East, nor in Egypt, nor in Libya, nor in 
Jerusalem, believe or teach any other doctrines. Thus when 
any heresy arose, as heresies did arise, she promptly met them 
with her Confession, rebuked them in the name of God, and set 
the Church at rest. The basis of her communion was so scrip- 
tural and broad, and laid so deep in the vital doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, that to hold the head was to preserve and support the 
body. When new heresies arose the creed was enlarged into 
the Athanasian and the .Vicene confessions, and with them the 
whole Church was settled in the faith, and by them her com- 
munion was preserved. None of these were confessions of any 
part, but of the whole Church, the common property and the 
common bond of the whole. So her ministry, her ordinances, 
her sacraments were the sacred property of every Church in 
common in the whole world; and her membership all had a 
common partnership interest in all. And if a minister came 
from Rome to Jerusalem he was accepted in the Church as read- 
ily as the one coming from Antioch; and her communion was 
open to all who loved the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity and 
truth, whether Jew or Gentile, Roman or African. The ques- 
tion of restricted communion had not yet been raised. The 
whole Church seems to have been moved and governed by a 
principle of Jove. Hence the Fathers often dwell with rapture 
on this beautiful and soothing Christian grace. True there were 
factions—there were in the Apostles’ days, there ever will be— 
but these were not allowed to interrupt the on-flowing stream 
of God-like love. In St. Paul’s day there were disputes and 
wranglings about days and meats and customs and usages, but 
these did not impair nor destroy the unity of the one catholic 
Church. Paul's ruling was, “He that regardeth the day regard- 
eth it to the Lord, and he that regardeth not the day to the 
Lord he doth not regard it;’”’ they all eat and give God thanks. 
The great matter was not the eating or not, but the thanks- 
giving. Never mind that,so much, let it not disturb the peace 
of your mind, but “let us judge this rather, “hat no man put a 
stumbling block in his brother's way.” Blessed disposition! How 
like that of Christ! 
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About the middle of the 2nd century a very bitter controversy 
arose between the Asiatics and the Western Christians about the 
proper time to observe Easter. The controversy grew strong 
and bitter, but even that did not break the unity of the Church. 
Finally, when the hot-blooded Victor did break her unity and 
set up another communion, it was over-ruled and restored by a 
Council at Vice, and so happy was one of the great Church 
Fathers that he wrote to Victor, “The difference about the fast 
commends the agreement in the faith.” 

About this time the Bishop of C@sarea wrote: “In a great 
many provinces many things vary according to diversity of 
place and people, but nevertheless these variations have at no 
time infringed the peace and unity of the catholic Church.” 

Even the great heresies of the Donatists and the Novatians 
did not break that unity. They took themselves away and set 
up separate communions, not because they intended thereby to 
break the unity of the Church by establishing other rival com- 
munions, but they set up for themselves under the impression 
that the old Church had lost the apostolic faith. Nor did they 
destroy the unity of the Church, but simply cut themselves off 
from it. And here we wish to emphasize one great fact, and 
that is, that the first sectarian or denominational restricted com- 
munion that was ever known, was established by schismatics. 

One of the respected Fathers of the Church has left on rec- 
ord this stinging remark: “Before the final separation of the 
just and the unjust, we are in no manner to withdraw from the 
unity of the Church on account of the commixture of bad men 
with the good.” Even the introduction of Bishops, with the 
great changes that it necessarily made in the congregations, 
and the bitter feelings it excited, did not break the unity of the 
Church. “Orthodox or hetreodox,” writes a prominent author, 
“they agreed in one point, viz., that different communions exclude 
the idea of unity.’ Cyprian says: “Does he who maintains not 
this unity imagine that he possesses the faith? Does he who 
sets himself against the Church cherish a confidence of his be- 
ing in the Church? Whosoever is disjoined from the Church, 
is joined to an adulteress, is separated from the promises made 
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to the Church. Nor can that man attain to the rewards of 
Christ who leaves the Church of Christ.” 

From all this it is evident that the primitive Christians judged 
the unity of the Church broken only by internal schisms, by the 
renunciation of fundamental truth, or by the establishment of sep- 
arate and rival communions. Her unity, both organic and spir- 
itual, was maintained by an inflexible adherence to her brief and 
concise confession of faith, with which she allowed no meddling 
and tampering by pretended reformers; but in matters of less 
importance she allowed latitude of sentiment, and things not 
strictly fundamental and necessary to the salvation of the soul 
she left to the judgment of private congregations and individuals. 
We read of a long and troublesome journey to Rome by Poly- 
carp, on one occasion, for the purpose of preserving the unity 
of the Church, when it was threatened by things of subordinate 
importance, and he was successful. While there, at the request 
of Aincetus, the Bishop of Rome, he dispensed the Lord’s Sup- 
per to the faithful, without an examination by the Bishop as to 
the soundness of his views on the Lord’s Supper. The Letters 
of Cyprian inform us that in Egypt, Syria, Italy, France, and 
indeed throughout the Christian world, the churches held and 
cherished both exchange of pulpits and inter-communion. 

In the so-called Apostolic Constitutions a \etter is found with 
the following title: “Concerning letters of recommendation 
brought by strangers, whether of the Laity, Clergy or Bishops ; 
and that there should be no distinction” between these and the 
brethren at home. The chapter directs them to receive them, 
and “should a Presbyter come from abroad let him be received 
into official communion by the Presbyters, if a deacon, by a 
deacon. If a bishop, let him take his seat with the Bishops ; 
and thou, O Bishop, shall request him to address the people in 
the word of doctrine ; for exhortation and admonition by strang- 
ers is acceptable, and in the highest degree useful.” 

And thus it was during the first four or five centuries of the 
Christian era. From then onward to the days of the Reforma- 
tion the picture darkens. As the spirit of the world, the pride 
of ambition, the thirst for power, and the corruption of heresies 
increased, the spirit of love and of Christianity lost its hold on 
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the hearts of men; rival factions arose, rival communions were 
established ; crimination and recrimination followed; bitterness 
and jealousies sprang up; strife and vainglorying took the place 
of love and humility, restricted communions became common, 
for each claimed to be holier and sounder in the faith than his 
brethren, until at last, grown fat by extortion and the revenues 
of the poor, who thus tried to buy the salvation for which they 
longed and which the Church refused to give, and a long spirit- 
ual night having settled upon her, she quietly laid down to sleep, 
and slept till at length the patience of God was exhausted, and 
he himself said to Luther and others of like spirit: “Come out 
of her, my people, that ye be not partakers of her sins, and that 
ye receive not her plagues.” 

3. From the Reformation onward. 

In as great a movement as the Reformation, in which so many 
thousands with various leaders, were concerned, and trained as 
they had been amid the ignorance and superstition of the dark- 
est age of the Church, it could not be expected that there would 
be unanimity of sentiment among them. The truth, as it was 
being newly discovered, would not at all be likely to impress 
itself upon all in the same measure and in the same light. The 
traditions of the fathers, in being handed down to the sons, 
would naturally be tinged with a national coloring, and thus 
give complexion to the truth itself. Perfect agreement in all 
things affecting the Church could not be expected; and the 
great wonder is that there was so near agreement. In one thing 
there was unanimity of sentiment, to the praise and glory of 
God be it said, and that was in the great and vital doctrines of 
salvation. And it is a source of profound grief to the catholic 
spirit of the Church, that her children, after so nobly contending 
for the truth, and after restoring it to the world from amid the 
accumulated rubbish of ages, thus preserving and perpetuating 
the unity and continuity of the Church of Jesus Christ, should 
suffer petty differences to break her organic communion, and 
through this her sacramental communion. That there was sub- 
stantial union in all things necessary to the salvation of the soul 
is a fact no one has ever successfully disputed; and that there 
is to be found the Church of Jesus Christ, and the sacraments 
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of the New Testament in both the Lutheran and Reformed 
Churches no one can deny. And it is a question no one has 
yet been able to answer satisfactorily, whether it is the best for 
the Church and the world that there have been several Reform- 
ers, or that there should have been but one. If “whatever is is 
right,” then we must accept the situation as providential, if what 
is could have been better, it is too late to make it better, and so 
we must make the best of it. There is still one source of pro- 
found gratitude to God, and that is, that there is still one Holy 
Catholic Church, and communion of saints, and forgiveness of 
sins. This holy Church is found in all its fulness of grace and 
salvation in the Lutheran and Reformed communions. That 
the most strenuous efforts to agree were repeatedly made the 
history of those times abundantly shows. And in all the re- 
peated efforts which were made to come to perfect agreement 
and organic unity, the great bone of contention and the rock on 
which they finally split, viz., the doctrine concerning the Lord’s 
Supper, was never dclieved by either party to be essential to sal- 
vation. Weare not pleading for either party, nor do we believe 
that either party should have yielded its honest convictfons of 
doctrine ; this would have been to sacrifice truth and principle ; 
it would have been mean and contemptible. It was this heroic 
devotion to truth involving principle, that constrained Luther 
amid the tears of a genuine regret, to refuse the hand of Zwingli. 
Some doctrines are fundamental to a system that are not funda- 
mental to salvation; and who will dare take the position that 
the rejection of any doctrine essential to his system endangers 
the salvation of the soul? It is a fearful thing for man to un- 
dertake to fix either the minimum or maximum of truth essen- 
tially necessary to salvation. And equally fearful is it for us to 
attempt to judge our brethren. To their own Master they stand 
or fall, and, thanks to his name, he is able to make them stand. 
Distinguished Reformed writers have said that no one can ob- 
ject to the Lutheran definition of the Church. And it is an 
obvious fact that in all their definitions of the Church in Refor- 


mation times there is nothing found to limit the Church of 
Christ to either party. There was enough in each to justify the 
parties in according to each the unity of the Church and the 
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“communion of saints.” Their mutually breaking communion 
with Rome, was a tacit acknowledgment to the world that they 
meant to preserve that communion among themselves. The 
confessions of the Reformation period are every one a living sol- 
emn /rotest, not only against the errors of the Romish Church, 
but an equally strong protest against disunion among themselves. 
Not one of them intimate that its adherents are the only Church 
having in its exclusive right the dispensation of the Gospel and 
its sacraments. The doctrine of these confessions, and especi- 
ally that of the Augsburg Confession, is that every believer that 
is in a particular Church, is a member of the universal Church, 
and entitled to all her privileges and blessings. He is not sim- 
ply a member of a local Church, with its specific creed, -but of 
the great catholic Church, with its Apostles’ Creed, and is en- 
titled to claim the recognition, food, nourishment, love and pro- 
tection of the Church wherever God in his providence may cast 
his lot. This is the teaching of the Augsburg Confession, the 
Belgic Confession, the Helvetic Confession, the Synod of Dort, 
the Saxon Confession, and of all others. One central idea, em- 
phasiztd in all these confessions is, mutual forbearance in mat- 
ters of government, liberty in rites and ceremonies, latitude in 
matters non-essential, and love for one another because of the 
unity of the faith. Moved by sentiments like these Welanchthon 
wrote to the Bohemians: “Since we agree in the principle arti- 
cles of the Christian Doctrine, let us embrace each other in mu- 
tual love.’ So, too, Luther more than once expressed Christian 
love and forbearance for these “Bohemian brethren.” 

Francis I, of France, wrote in his /ustitutes of the Christian 
Religion: «Where the preached Gospel is reverently heard, and 
the sacraments are not neglected, there, during such time, there 
is no deceitful nor ambiguous appearance of a Church, of which 
no man is permitted to despise the authority, to disregard the 
admonitions, to resist the advices, or to mock the Christianity ; 
much less to revolt from her and to break her unity. For the 
Lord lays so much stress upon communion with his Church as 
to account that man a fugitive and a deserter from religion, who 
shall contumaciously alienate himself from any Christian society 
which only cherishes the ministry of the word and sacraments.” 
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A distinguished Reformed writer, whose name is not given, 
says: “The separation of the Lutherans from other Protestant 
Churches took place against the sentiments of Luther and his 
most distintinguished associates. It was not effected without a 
struggle and did not continue without magnanimous efforts to 
heal the wound.” ohn Calvin, after formally subscribing the 
Augsburg Confession, declared that the “petty dissensions among 
the Lutherans were not cause for disunion ;” and Henry Alting 
assures us that this was the sentiment of the Reformed who 
followed Calvin and Bucer. Alting propounds the question 
whether the orthodox may lawfully communicate with the Luth- 
erans in the Lord’s Supper, and answers in the afirmative ; and 
he answers for the followers of Calvin and Bucer. He says 
quaintly : “We have examples of prophets and of Christ and his 
apostles communing with more corrupt Churches than the Lu- 
therans are.”” And it is a historical fact that Capito, Bucer, 
Calvin, Martyr, Zanchy, Ursin, Tossanus, Pareus, Scultetus, and 
other distinguished Reformed, approved of zter-communion with 
Lutherans ; and that some of them, when occasion offered, actu- 
ally did unite with them in the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. 
This circumstance, of itself, is a proof that the Reformers did 
not mean to have the XXV. Art. of the Confession, or any other 
article, so understood as to exclude any of another faith from 
the communion. If they did so intend, then they themselves 
stand convicted of duplicity and inconsistency ; and are guilty 
of unionistic principles and inter-communion in practice, while 
they opposed them in theory. 

Six years after the death of Ca/vin, and twenty-four after the 
death of Luther, there was a Synod held in Poland. It was 
composed of the Churches of Poland which were organized un- 
der the Augsburg Confession and those under the Helvetic Con- 
fession, known as Calvinistic. One article of agreement, in the 
document adopted by the Synod and called the Consensus of 
Poland, was to the effect that “they should cherish and seal this 
agreement, by hearing the word, in frequenting the assemblies 
of both Confessions, and by use of the Sacraments, always ob- 
serving good order, and the rule both of discipline and custom 
in each of the Churches respectively.” A few days after this 
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Synod adjourned the ministers, patrons, and whole congregation 
of Bohemians, in Sandomir, “both Poles and Germans, of both 
sexes, proceeded in a body from their own to the Lutheran 
place of worship, to attend morning service; and there, the 
hearers of both parties being solemnly assembled, two of the 
IValdensian ministers preached, one to the Poles and the other 
to the Germans. In the same way in the afternoon, the con- 
gregation of the Augsburg Confession, with their patrons and 
ministers, having made a procession from their church through 
the city, went to the church of the Bohemic brethren, in the 
suburbs, the Poles to the Poles and the Germans to the Ger- 
mans, and there two Lutheran preachers preached to them the 
word of God. In each place, after reading the agreement, the 
ministers gave their attestation aloud to the holy concord and 
union.” This, the historian tells us, was followed by “ardent 
prayers, and the exclamation: “Behold how good and how 
pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity!’ Ata 
Synod at Petrithon in 1578, a regulation was made that a con- 
gregation of either Confession “might freely call a minister from 
the other.” This was re-affirmed in 1583, again in 1595, and 
was in force in 1634. 

About the year 1578 a plan was laid, by some of the best 
men living, at the Synod of St. Foy, for a general union in one 
organic body of all Protestants, but it was not successful. 

Thus the noble efforts of great and good men to maintain and 
perpetuate the unity and inter-communion of all Protestants 
gradually becomes less and less influential. The Churches of 
Augsburg, and of Geneva and Rome and England each estab- 
lished its own communion. But while the tendency in some 
has been more and more towards exclusive communion, there 
have been others that have come more and more into the cath- 
olic spirit of union and toleration; and to-day some of the great- 
est lights of the Church are the unflinching advocates of in¢er- 
communion. 


VoL. XIX. No. 2. 28 
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Il. THE LUTHERAN CHURCH, IN COMMON WITH OTHERS, BELIEVES 
IN “THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS,” AND THIS INCLUDES COM- 
MUNION IN THE LORD’S SUPPER. 

It is rather remarkable how silent our standards are in regard 
to the meaning of the term, “communion of saints.” Luther, 
in his Larger Catechism, has given a general definition of the 
term making it mean simply the Church. He says: “The Holy 
Ghost effects our sanctification by the “communion of saints,” 
or Christian Church. The holy Christian Church the creed de- 
nominates a communion of saints. For both expressions are 
taken together as one idea. But formerly the one point (the 
communion of saints) was not there, as it is also unintelligible 
in the translation. For if it is to be given very plainly, it must 
be expressed quite differently, for the word ecclesia is properly 
an assembly. * * * The word church means really nothing 
but acommon assembly, * * * so the word communion 
ought not to be communion, (gemeinschaft), but congregation, 
(gemeine). And it is nothing else than an interpretation or ex- 
planation whereby some one meant to explain what the Chris- 
tian Church is.” And, adopting this view, our books give it in 
the Apostles’ Creed with only a comma, instead of a semi-colon, 
between the two expressions. “I believe in the Holy Christian 
Church, which is the communion of saints,” instead of “I be- 
lieve in the Holy Christian Church, and | believe in the com- 
munion of saints within that Church.” 

It is altogether probable, if not a positive fact, that the phrase 
“communion of saints’ was not in the creed originally, as Luther 
says, but was added near the close of the fourth, or the begin- 
ning of the fifth century. We all know how creeds arose and 
what made their enlargement necessary. Heresies arising made 
it necessary to enlarge in order that the truth in opposition to 
the heresy may be declared and held. Did any thing occur, 
any heresy arise, which was not condemned in the Apostles’ 
Creed, and which the added clause did condemn? Doubtless 
the breaking of the communion of the one true catholic Church, 
by the Donatists, in the fourth century, was the cause of the in- 
troduction of the phrase “communion of saints.” There could 
not be two catholic Churches and two communions of saints, and 
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therefore the one catholic Church added the clause to confess 
her faith that Christ had but one Church and there would be no 
communion of saints except in her. There could not be one 
communion in the one true Church, which Christ had estab- 
lished, and another in a sec¢ arising and withdrawing from her 
communion and setting up one of its own. The communion of 
saints was not to be found outside, but in the Church. 

But comparatively silent as are our Confessions and standards 
in regard to the meaning of the term “communion of saints,”’ it 
nevertheless has a meaning, and if we take the meaning implied 
in the term church, as Luther suggests, we will find much in it. 
It is not simply a congregation, assembly, house of worship, but 
a holy Christian people, moved, actuated and governed by the 
Holy Ghost, and having that among them which the Holy Ghost 
uses for our “sanctification.” There is but one such people, and 
all such people are one. There is among them unity, union, 
community and communion; this is among them all, and only 
among them. 

Now let us look a moment at the meaning given by others, 
whose piety, scholarship, and witness-bearing for Christ com- 
mand the highest respect of the whole Christian world. The 
IVestminster Confession of Faith says: “All saints are united to 
Jesus Christ, their Head, by his Spirit, and by faith, have fellow- 
ship with him in his graces, sufferings, death, resurrection and 
glory. And being united to one another iy love they have com- 
munion in one another’s gifts and graces, and are obligated to the 
performance of such duties, public and private, as do conduce 
to their mutual good, both in the inward and outward man. 
Saints by profession are bound to maintain a holy fellowship 
and communion in the worship of God, and in performing such 
other spiritual services as tend to their mutual edification; as 
also relieving each other in outward things, according to their 
several abilities and necessities. Which communion, as God 
offereth opportunity, is to be extended to all those who in every 
place call upon the name of the Lord.” Chap. 25. 

This communion is interpreted by the great body adopting 
the [Vestminster Confession, as including communion in the 
Lord’s Supper. ‘Whosoever is admitted into one Church is 
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freely admitted into any other,” says one of their great writers. 
In short, it is well known that Presbyterians generally hold 
open communion. Those of them who do not, on the ground 
of Psalm-singing, do not have exclusively “Presbyterian altars 
for Presbyterians” for I myself have communed with them by 
invitation. And so the Helvetic, the St. Basil, the Strasburg, 
and the Bohemic Confessions understand the term “communion 
of saints’’ to include sacramental communion. 

The Methodists, North and South, and every where, allow 
open communion, as is well known. The zvvitation, in the form 
for administering the Lord’s Supper, in the Liturgy of 1847 for 
the Evangelical Lutheran Gen. Synod, reads: “This invitation 
is cordially extended to all who are members in good standing 
in other Christian denominations.” This Liturgy was prepared 
by a committee of the Gen. Synod, among whom are the names 
of Fohn G. Morris and C. P. Krauth. The same invitation is 
found in The Book of Worship of the Gen. Synod, South; and 
the answer of one of the committee on The Common Service, 
adopted by the Gen. Synod North, the Gen. Council, and the 
United Synod of the South, when asked recently about that in- 
vitation being left out of the newly adopted order of service, 
was, “/t was thought best by the committee to omit it, and leave 
every one free to give a general invitation or not, as he may feel 
inclined. We come finally to 


oe 
IIl. OBJECTLONS TO INTER-COMMUNION. 


Want of space forbids the mention of some objections and 
the full discussion of any. We notice only a few. 

1. There ts no injunction in Scripture making it obligatory on 
us to invite others. Not in so many words, it may be, but there 
are injunctions all over the New Testament in regard to receiv- 
ing and acknowledging all Christians as brethren. It was en- 
tirely unnecessary to give the early Church any orders on the 
matter of coming to the Lord’s table, for no one thought of re- 
stricted communion in those days. They all belonged to one 
Church, and though worshiping in different towns and cities, 
and in different nationalities, they regarded themselves as all 
having equal right to the communion. There were strifes and 
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divisions among them, but these never suggested the idea of 
close communion. The injunction of Paul was, “Him that is 
weak in the faith receive ye, but not to doubtful disputations.” 
All the instructions we find in regard to proper views of the 
Eucharist, preparation for it, and on the danger of eating and 
drinking unworthily, were addressed to those in the one com- 
munion and to individuals, and not to churches as such; and 
the rule given was, “Let not him that eateth, dispise him that 
eateth not, for God hath received him,” and “to his own Master 
he standeth or falleth.” The application of the injunctions of 
Christ and his apostles to the matter of the Lord’s Supper is 
plain. If the apostles so strongly reprehend uncharitable pro- 
ceedings among brethren in minor things, what would they have 
said if it had been necessary to have reproved them for keeping 
brethren away from the very sacrament which Christ instituted 
for their mutual growth in love and grace—where above all 
places they were to remember him, witness for him, and prove 
their love for each other ? 

2. By admitting errorists to the Lord's table we become par- 
takers of their error. This must be on the principle that error 
is contagious. If we set down at table with one who has small- 
pox we may expect to have small-pox. On the same principle, 
if we are all good and virtuous, by admitting these errorists they 
would partake of our goodness.. Now, does our communion 
indeed imply that we approve of the imperfections of others ? 
Does it imply our approbation of another’s character or con- 
duct? Then Christ’s social communion with publicans and 
sinners implied his connivance, at least, at their sins. Upon 
this principle there could be no communion at all, for all Luth- 
erans have imperfections. Whose character and conduct do we 
entirely approve ? If this act implies a partaking of their errors, 
then so does every other form of communion, and we say that 
we believe in the communion of saints—all saints. There is 
some kind of communion between them and us, and we confess 
it in our creed. We become no more responsible for the errors 
of others in communing with them in the Lord’s Supper, than 
we do in calling them “brethren,” in social prayer, in the recog- 
nition of the others’ Churches as Christian in our statistics, and 
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in other ways, in all of which there is communion in a certain 
sense. 

3. But we must, as Christians, testify against crror and sin. 
We are nowhere required, and by the Gospel we are not author- 
ized, to testify against error and sin, dy cutting off the erring and 
sinful, unless it be a deadly error or a willful and persistent sin. 
We are to receive those who are weak in the faith, we are to 
restore the wandering, and reclaim the erring by gentleness, 
affection and love. The “evil deeds” of which we are not to be 
partakers, are the deeds of evil men, and not what we conceive 
to be the errors of good men. The charity which we claim to 
have is that charity which “covereth the multitude of sins.” “If 
a man be overtaken in a fault, ye which are spiritual, restore 
such a one, in the spirit of meekness.”” How can we do this 
more effectually than by admitting him to the Lord’s own re- 
storing ordinance ? How can I better convince an erring brother 
of his error than by taking him into my confidence and convinc- 
ing him of my interest in and love for him? The Gospel has a 
means of convincing men of error; it is the written word, the 
preached word, and the power of that word in the ordinances 
and sacraments. It was in the temple that Christ made the 
whip of small cords, and drove out the profaners of his house, 
not out of it; so the gentle whip of the Lord’s power and love 
in the holy supper is well calculated to drive out error. 

4. But the Augsburg Confession requires us to exclude all 
From the Lord’s Supper who do not hold our peculiar views of 
the presence of Christ in the Holy Supper. We are well aware 
that this is the main reason offered for not inviting others to 
commune with us; and that there are many in the Lutheran 
Church who do believe that we are not authorized to allow oth- 
ers to unite with us in the Lord’s Supper. It is an open ques- 
tion as to what the Confession does teach. Fortunately for 
some of us, and for the Church, and especially for the Lutheran 
Church, the restrictive rule has never been enforced in this coun- 
try. The General Council has been nearly or quite twenty years 
trying to carry out Dr. Krauth’s idea of educating the Church 
up to the rule; and from all appearances the synods that com- 
pose the Council are as far from it as they were twenty years 
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ago. The “Summit Rule” of the Tennessee Synod was adopted 
years ago “as a rule to be worked up to,” but it is not a law in 
that synod’s practice. Education in this direction is certainly 
very slow. There are some principles, inconsiderable in them- 
selves while they are not applied, but because so far-reaching in 
their consequences when applied, that to disturb them and put 
them into action moves the heavens and the earth. There are 
some things little in themselves that involve so much that men 
will die for them. 

The XXV. Art. of the Confession is claimed as authority for 
restricted communion. ‘For it is not usual to communicate the 
body of our Lord except to those who have been previously exam- 
ined and absolved.” \t is well known that the last seven articles 
in the Confession are “a correction of abuses” in the Romish 
Church, and are not properly included in a confession of the 
Protestant faith; and hence in many of the liturgies containing 
the Confession, these articles are not given. It is so in The 
Book of Worship. And it is altogether certain that the Reform- 
ers themselves so looked upon the Confession. At the end of 
the twenty-one articles they say: “This is about the sum of 
doctrine among us, in which can be seen that there is nothing 
which is discrepant with the Scriptures, or with the Church 
catholic, or even with the Romish Church, as far as that Church 
is known by the writings of the Fathers.” * * “It is a cal- 
umnious falsehood that all the ceremonies, all the things insti- 
tuted of old are abolished in our Churches.” The charge made 
by the Romanists was, among other things, that they had abol- 
ished confession and absolution, and the XXV. Art. corrects this, 
and states that the custom of Preparatory Service was retained, 
in order, as they say, that absolution, which is the main thing, 
may be offered to the communicants. There is not, and the 
Reformers did not understand that there was, a single /unda- 
mental doctrine in any of these seven articles. We accept them 
in what they teach, and urge no objection to them. But we are 
satisfied that if the Romish people had not misrepresented them, 
these seven articles would never have been appended as neces- 
sary to a full and complete Confession of the faith. It will not 
be pretended that an acceptance or rejection of these articles 
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would enhance or endanger the salvation of the soul. The 
Romish Church charged the Lutherans with abolishing “the 
mass,” and with it absolution. Their object was to make the 
impression on the public mind that the Lutherans had cut 
themselves off from “the forgiveness of sins,” and therefore 
from the Church and from salvation. The XXV. Art. corrects 
this abuse and nothing more. “Confession is not abolished in 
our Churches.” “It is wswva/,—it is a custom, a practice in 
our churches, to have Preparatory Service, confession and abso- 
lution, and we expect all our people to avail themselves of this 
official aid in securing the forgiveness of sins. But has not Lu- 
ther, and other Lutherans of the very highest authority in the 
Church, declared that while this is the rule, and a rule good and 
useful, as experience has shown it to be, it is not aésolutely neces- 
sary to a worthy partaking of the holy communion? Were it 
thus absolutely necessary there would be scarcely a communion 
occasion in any Lutheran church in the land where some would 
not eat and drink condemnation to themselves; for at almost 
every one, if not at all, some come to the communion who did not 
make public confession and did not receive the official absolution. 
Luther has taught that if for any reason any one is prevented 
from attending confession in the church, he may make his con- 
fession at home, or privately, and God will absolve him, so that 
he may come worthily to the Lord’s table. 

We are obliged to acknowledge that Christians in other com- 
munions do eat and drink worthily in their own Church, or else 
we are shut up to the necessity of denying altogether that they 
have any Lord’s Supper, at all, and that they are Christians. 
If they do eat and drink the body and blood of our Lord in 
their own Church, the preparation they make at home, and 
which enables them to communicate worthily, will enable them 
to do the same at a Lutheran altar. 

Now, a few words in regard to the absolute necessity of hold- 
ing our views, and we are done. When we say, “our views,” or 
the “Lutheran view,” and undertake to mean by it anything fur- 
ther than the general idea, or fact of a real presence of the body 
and blood of our Lord in the Eucharist, we use a very indefinite 
expression. Volume after volume has been written on the doc- 
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trine of a real presence, and there are as many various opinions 
in the Church in regard to the details of the doctrine as there 
are volumes on the subject. If we say simply that we hold to 
the doctrine of a real presence in the communion, then we con- 
tend that all Christians do the same. If we undertake to define 
that presence then we get into trouble and contention with each 
other. It was the efforts made to explain a mysterious unex- 
plainable fact that caused the Reformers to disagree. If we, 
and all others, would agree to say and believe that the body 
and blood of Christ are present in the Supper, and received by 
the communicant, and then /e¢ the doctrine alone, there would be 
no more trouble. The contention among the Lutherans and 
Reformed, in Reformation times, was not whether there was a 
real presence or not, but how and what that real presence was. 

The Westminster Confession says: “The Lord Jesus Christ 
instituted the sacrament of his dody and blood.” * * Sacra- 
mentally they are called, (7. ¢. the bread and wine) the body and 
blood of Christ.” The order of worship directs the minister to 
say when he gives the bread: “/ake ye, eat ye, this is the body 
of Christ, which is broken for you ;” and when he gives the cup 
he shall say: “Zhus cup is the New Testament in the blood of 
Christ.” The Episcopalians and Methodists when they give 
the bread and wine say: “The dody of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
which was given for thee,” &c. In all there is a recognition of 
the body and blood of Christ in the bread and wine, or in the 
communion. To us Christ is in a sacramental sense present in 
the communion and received by the communicant, whether he 
have faith or not; to others he is present in the communion, 
and received by faith alone. That is the vea/ difference between 
us. Both believe that the unworthy communicant eats and 
drinks condemnation to himself, and both believe that the wor- 
thy believing communicant eats and drinks the body and blood 
of Christ. 

Now we lay it down as a proposition fair and legitimate, shat 
the word of God nowhere binds us to exclude from the commu- 
nion table those who acknowledge Christ to be present in the 
Lord’s Supper in some sense, but do not agree with us in our pe- 
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culiar views of that presence. If it does, it binds us to exclude 
thousands of our own people. If we take the laity of the 
Church, we may safely say that three-fourths of them do not 
understand our doctrine, and do not hold Luther's views of the 
presence of Christ in the communion. 

We are not contending against the truly Lutheran view, nor 
advocating any looseness of that view, nor that our own people 
should be made to understand it, but we are only stating facts 
to show why we should not be exclusive. 

Now, in view of all these facts, it does look Pharasaical and 
presumptuous in us to wish to exclude from the table of the 
Lord those whom we acknowledge to be his children, inheritors 
of the promises with us, and heirs of the kingdom of heaven 
above,—to exclude them from the highest, dearest, and most 
truly spiritual and Christly act of our holy Christianity. It does 
seem to us a matter of profound regret that we, the children of 
the first-born of Reformation, who claim, and have a God-given 
and an inalienable right to claim, clear, exalted, Christ-like and 
apostolic views of the Church of the Lord Jesus, we who were the 
first to protest against the Church’s withholding the grace of the 
Gospel from poor perishing souls, and the first among all Protest- 
ants to confess our faith in one holy Christian Church, amid the 
almost overwhelming opposition of the Church herself, and in the 
face of death, maintain the unity and perpetuity of that Church, 
should, in this enlightened age, when those who for other rea- 
sons, had long ago set up exclusive communions, are giving 
way, and returning to apostolic practice, wish now to set up our 
own communion, and exclude all others! May God, in his in- 
finite mercy, preserve to our Church the apostolic faith and a 
truly catholic spirit. 
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ARTICLE V. 


THE PUBLIC USE OF THE COMMON SERVICE. 
By Epwarp T. Hory, D. D., Charleston, S, C. 


We are not of those who desire entire uniformity in the use 
of the Common Service. It will be observed that the rubrics 
allow different ways of rendering nearly every part of it. The 
music which has been published for it or with it, can lay claim 
to no authority. It may be peculiarly appropriate, or it may 
be impracticable. The music to which the parts of the Liturgy 
were set in the sixteenth century was written in a method of 
notation strange to this age, and incomplete; the notes only 
were given, and time and rhythm were not indicated, but were 
a tradition, and the minister was expected to sing the parts as- 
signed to him. We possess Luther’s musical arrangement for 
the Consecration in the Holy Communion. He sang the Gos- 
pel, the Collect, and the Words of Institution, as well as the 
Versicles in the Vesper Service. If we discard this practice— 
as we do discard it—we also free ourselves from all obligation 
to every method of the old rendering that no longer serves to 
edification. And just as nearly all of the old service books 
contemplated a highly ornate service in city churches, where 
the musical provision was adequate, but a simpler service in the 
country, so our Common Service is commended to us by the 
careful suggestion of its rubrics, whereby it is adapted to the 
simplest churches, and to those which desire the /u// Lutheran 
Service with all its parts. 

We propose in this article to exhibit these suggestions and 
also to show not only the historical, but also what we consider 
the best, method of rendering each part of this service; and in 
so doing will not only tell what is of authority, but also will 
dare to give our own judgment. 

In accordance with good Lutheran usage, each of the services 
of the book may be introduced by a Hymn of Invocation of the 
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Holy Ghost. This, we think, may well be omitted in the Morn- 
ing Service. But in many of our churches it is customary for the 
choir to sing what is called an Introductory ; and perhaps some 
congregations sing a hymn here. The rubric shows what the 
nature of that hymn ought to be. It ought, according to our 
Lutheran idea of worship, be an invocation of the Holy Ghost. 

It will be noticed that the rubric before the Vesper and the 
Matin Services is somewhat freer; A Hyman of /nvocation of the 
Holy Ghost, or another Hymn, may be sung. \f the Vespers are 
in the afternoon, it may be as well to omit this; but if it be the 
Evening or Night Service, it will be most convenient to sing a 
Hymn in this place. 

The Morning Service begins with the Confession of Sins. 
The book set torth by the General Synod is careful to mark that 
the Chief Service of the day properly begins with the Introit. 
This Confession of Sins formerly was the private preparation of 
the priest, and is retained in some of our older Agenda as the 
Confession of the Minister alone. In the German it still is in 
the frst person singular, / confess. But there was an unmis- 
takable agreement in retaining it; nor is it wrong to make this 
the preparation of all those who engage in this service as 
“priests unto God.” 

A consideration of the structure of this Confession will show 
how it ought to be said. The people stand as the minister says, 
In the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost; and he at once begins to exhort them to confession. 
The whole thing is responsive. The versicles which they say 
are their consent to his exhortation. Minister and people mu- 
tually encourage each other to confession. Then he says, A/- 
mighty God, our Maker and Redeemer, &c. In the original of 
this (Mecklenburg 1552, Wittenberg 1559, ascribed to John 
Riebling 1540), the second part, O most merciful God, is said by 
a deacon or assistant. This the congregation ought to say. If 
the congregation say the whole, or the minister says the whole, 
the congregation only answering Amen, the real responsive 
character of the act is lost, and much of the significance of the 
following Declaration of Forgiveness goes with it. 

The rubric says this is to be said kneeling or standing. Our 
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service therefore indicates that historical authority favors the 
kneeling posture. In Wittenberg, 1552, the minister is directed 
to kneel before the altar. Yet we prefer that he should stand at 
the altar, and that people stand also. We prefer standing, be- 
cause the people cannot sing the Versicles on their knees ; be- 
cause it will be difficult to persuade our people to kneel; be- 
cause our churches are not arranged for kneeling ; and because 
we believe that the responses will be more general and hearty if 
all stand. We also advise that (though the Amen after the /n 
the name of may be sung) the Versicles and the Confession d¢ 
said. Observe now the significance of the Declaration of For- 
giveness. It is said by one who has been engaged with others 
in a real confession to God, and it is said to them. The first 
sentence publishes the Gospel on which the hope of forgiveness 
is based. The second sentence applies this forgiveness to those 
who believe in His Name. The third emphasizes Baptism as 
the means of grace which assures of forgiveness (Acts 2 : 38). 
Then, inasmuch as not all in the assembly may have really con- 
fessed and forsaken their sins and cried for mercy though they 
hear these gracious words, follows a prayer, that this may be 
given to a//. Of course the minister should stand when he says 
this; though the congregation, if they have knelt hitherto, 
should remain on their knees. P 

So far there is no question as to the musical ability of our 
congregations. No congregation can find any difficulty in this 
part of the Service. 

With the /ntroit the peculiar Service of the day begins. The 
idea is that the Service of every Sunday or Festival is a distinct 
Service. In the old service-books, we find each Sunday's Ser- 
vice printed out in full and such parts as are used always, such 
as the Ayrie, the Gloria in Excelsis, &c., are given with music 
varying to correspond to the Festival or Season. Each Sunday 
or Festival has its own Introit, its own Collect, its own Epistle 
and Gospel. The /néroit is intended to sound the key-note of 
the day. It is not to be said by the congregation, but is to be 
said or sung /o it. The rubric therefore directs that it may be 
sung by the choir; or it may be said by the minister and the 
Gloria Patri may be sung or said by the congregation. A re- 
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sponsive reading of the Introit is inadmissible. Those who 
wish to use the ornate music of the olden time, will find the In- 
troit marked for it. But we suggest that no minister or congre- 
gation will find the simpler use difficult. 

Yet let it be remembered that our rubric adds, /ustead of the 
Introit, a Psalm or a Hymn may be used. This alternative is 
also a part of this Common Service. If a Hymn is sung here, 
it should, however, be one suited to the Festival or Season. 

The Ayrie follows upon the Introit. It may be said respon- 
sively, as it is set in the Vespers, or the minister and congrega- 
tion may at once sing or say the three petitions. The latter is 
best ; and it is best to sizg the Ayrie. It is well known that in 
our older Lutheran Church the Greek words were retained, the 
minister saying Ayrze and the people answering Z/eison; and so 
these words of prayer became as familiar as the Hebrew Had/e- 
lujah and Amen. The meaning of the Ayrie is, that at the very 
beginning of the Service we put ourselves in the position of 
suppliants—a position we aim to keep all the way through; the 
position commended by our Lord (Luke 18 : 13, 14). It is not 
a reiteration of prayer for forgiveness ; it is expressive of a sense 
of need; and, though we have already been comforted with the 
assurance of forgiveness, it is appropriate in our mouths at this 
place as it was in the lips of the Syro-Phcenician woman, who 
asked for the healing of her daughter (Matt. 15 : 22) and of 
blind Bartimzus who wished that he might receive his sight 
(Luke 18 : 38-42). 

Then the Gloria in Excelsis is to be sung. Our Service of 
course is not an invention, but a growth. It is not necessary to 
justify the arrangement of its parts, but rather we should seek 
to discover their vital connection. Just as in the Prophets nearly 
every chapter after threats hastens to offer promises, so in the 
Service it seems that every prayer is followed by praise, praise 
that ascends and swells as we approach the central mystery. 
What song befits the Holy Communion better than this which 
the angels sang at Christ’s birth? We cannot break from the 
universal custom of the Church, and therefore prescribe it for 
the Communion. But perhaps some congregations cannot sing 
it. Then the rubric allows to sing another Hymn of Praise. 
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At the beginning of the Reformation this Hymn of the Angels 
was sung in Latin, and the people sang in response a metrical 
version of it by Luther; and in some churches they sang the 
metrical version instead of it. 

After the Salutation and Response the ministers says the Co/- 
lect for the Day. The General Synoa’s book allows the substi- 
tution of another Collect, but we strongly advise against it. 
And let no one put a prayer of his own in its place. Whoever 
uses the collects in their places and learns to utter his heart in 
these wonderful, pregnant, definite petitions, learns to hang his 
heart’s desire, his daily need, his unutterable longing, thus on 
some definite promise of God's word or some glorious attribute 
of our heavenly Father, a promise which as he pleads it answers 
him, will be thankful for the Collect for the Day. How much 
we might say of these collects,—of their beauty, their wonder- 
ful construction, their inexhaustibleness, their witness to the 
faith of the Church, their preciousness as the quintessence of 
the prayer of all ages! To this the people say Amen, and take 
their seats, Let it be observed that up to this point we have 
encountered nothing offering the least difficulty to any congre- 
gation. Difficulties are found in this Service not by those who 
look for them, but by those who do not take the trouble to look. 

The minister then reads the Epistle for the Day. The same 
reason exists for this prescription that has been urged for the 
Introit and the Collect. But as it may happen that more and 
other Scripture reading is desirable, the rubric adds, Other Scrip- 
ture Lessons may be read before the Fpistle. 

The minister ought to be careful to announce the Epistle and 
the Gospel, and the completion of them, exactly as the book 
suggests, for the sake of the choir and the congregation. The 
smoothness of a responsive service always depends on the pre- 
cision with which each transacts his part. 

Luther said of the Hallelujah, which follows the Epistle, that 
we can never give it up; it is the voice of the universal Church. 
These few foreign words that linger in our service, (such as Ay- 
rie, Hallelujah, Amen), are a witness to the phases through which 
the Church of God has gone. The Hallelujah comes to us from 
the Church of the Old Testament. In this place the older 
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Church sang elaborate musical compositions ; and our book al- 
lows us to sing a fuller response, or a psalm, or a hymn. Here 
formerly the principal hymn, suited to the festival or season, was 
sung. 

The Gospel is read after the Epistle, and ought to be heard 
standing, because it gives us the very words of our blessed Lord. 

It is hardly necessary to advise that the minister should not 
in this place interject any words of his own. He should at once, 
after the congregation has praised Christ for his word, begin 
the Creed, and the people will join him. The Nicene Creed is 
given first, because it is a part of the communion service in ev- 
ery part of the Church. It is older than the Apostles’ Creed. 
While the latter has no place in the services of the Oriental 
Church, the Nicene Creed is found in its communion office too. 
It is peculiarly appropriate to make full confession here of the 
faith, for which the Church of the first centuries struggled and 
bled. 

Then a hymn may be sung and the minister will go into the 
pulpit. 

We will leave the sermon to our professors of Homiletics, 
not even pausing to describe the introductory prayer or verses 
of a hymn and the forms of greeting, which you will hear from 
many a German pulpit. Our book prescribes that at the close 
of the sermon, the minister should say the Afostolic Votum. 
This may serve as a signal to the people to rise; whereupon, 
led by the choir, they sing the Offertory, for which two forms 
are given besides the permission of any other suitable Offertory. 
A consideration of the history and meaning of this part of the 
Service will show what is meant by a suitable Offertory. This 
was the point in the ancient service at which the people brought 
offerings of bread and wine for the Holy Communion. In the 
Medieval Church and the modern Roman Mass the Offertory is 
the offering of the Sacrifice of the Body and Blood of our Lord 
for the sins of the worshipers. As a part of the perversion of 
the Holy Supper, it was rejected by the Reformers and omitted 
from the Lutheran Service. It is restored here in its purity, in 
order to give “the collection,” which is a part of our worship (1 
Cor. 16 : 2), its proper signification and dignity. St. Paul states 
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the law of our offerings to the Lord and his Church (2 Cor. 8: 5). 
In accordance with this, at the close of the instruction of the 
sermon and its exhortation, in the Offertory we give ourselves 
to the Lord, and then let our gifts be gathered. To “the collec- 
tion” a deep meaning is given by that simple act; and, their 
offerings having been placed on the Altar, the congregation, led 
by the minister in prayer, present the offering of their lips and 
urge their petitions in the name of Christ. 

The offerings may be gathered while the Offertory is sung ; 
or, the two forms given being short and at the same time fitting, 
the collection may wait until, the Offertory having been sung, 
the people have sat down. 

It will be objected by some that it is inconvenient to call the 
congregation to their feet, make them sit down after only three 
verses, then take up a collection, and immediately call them to 
their feet again for the prayer. We can only say that those 
who use the order set in the Common Service will heartily ap- 
prove it. In the first place, the Offertory with its profound 
meaning takes the place of an Anthem or Voluntary. In the 
second place, the people offer themselves before giving their 
money, and then give their money in immediate connection 
with the offering of themselves. Their giving is a religious act 
throughout, and their congregational prayer is a proper contin- 
uation of it. If, again, it is said that no place is given for the 
announcement of the special object for which the collection may 
be intended, we would remind our readers that the Service does 
not prescribe any particular place for such announcement. The 
minister may make it where it is most convenient for him to do 
so. In the case mentioned, he may tell the purpose of the col- 
lection when he announces the hymn before the sermon; or, 
perhaps, he can fitly speak of it in his sermon, or at its close 
before he says the Votum. 

It will be well to note the next rubric. It is to be remem- 
bered that the prayer which follows is a congregational prayer. 
Liberty is given to use any other prayer in the book, or any 
suitable prayer. What is called extemporaneous prayer is thus 
allowed. But it would be an abuse to utter in this place a prayer 

Voi. XIX. No. 2. 30 
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which would be merely the expression of the minister’s mood 
at the time; or a series of special petitions; or even a prayer 
for the relief of the peculiar necessities of a particular congrega- 
tion, with no thought of the Universal Church. It is the prayer 
of all for all; a prayer of the Church; a prayer of a Christian 
congregation, which has just consecrated itself anew, and given 
the earnest of its consecration in its offerings, after grateful ac- 
ceptance of the living Word of the Lord. The prayer here 
given, is given as a model of what such a prayer ought to be. 
It contains the petitions, no one of which ought to be omitted. 
Its authority is the universal custom of the Church. Its pattern 
is to be found in the oldest services of the Church, the Greek 
liturgies ascribed to the Apostles. Its original is from the 
Kirchenordnung of Cassel 1657, Baden 1556, and Pfalz. Zwei- 
briicken 1557. As we consider each of its petitions, it must be 
remembered that it is a prayer for “all men and especially for 
them that believe.” And the rationale of the prayer explains 
also its position in the Service. 

Before the prayer is said, the minister is directed to make 
mention of any special petitions, intercessions or thanksgivings 
which may have been requested. He may also make mention 
of the death of any member of the congregation. An observ- 
ance of this custom will cultivate what, for the want of a proper 
English name for it, | must call the Gemeindesinn. Let our 
people learn to look on one another as the people they are pray- 
ing fur and with. 

The book contains several prayers which may be used instead 
of the one given. The Litany may be used when there is no 
communion. The Litany is given from Luther's recension, with 
one emendation, adopted unanimously. The Suffrages are in- 
tended for the Minor Services. The Bidding Prayer, which was 
specially appointed for Good Friday, suggests the remark that 
many German Service-books contain forms which are exhorta- 
tions to special prayers, instead of actual forms of prayer. The 
Prayer numbered VII. is derived from the Church of England. 
Introduced first into “The New York Hymn-book”’ it has be- 
come naturalized in our English-speaking Lutheran Church. 

With the prayer the first part of the Morning Service is over. 
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The hymn which follows marks the transition to the communion 
proper and it is provided that when there is no communion a 
Doxology shall be sung after the Hymn, and the minister shall 
say the benediction. In most of our churches, this will be the 
case on most of the Sundays of the year. And it should be 
added that wherever in any church there is but one service ona 
Sunday or Festival, ##zs Order, and not the Vespers or Matins, 
should be used, whether the Service be in the morning, after- 
noon or evening. This is the chief service, the Hauptgottes- 
dienst. 

The rubrics plainly direct that while the Hymn after the Ser- 
mon is sung, the minister shall prepare the vessels on the altar 
for the administration of the Holy Communion. As he begins 
the Preface, the congregation rises, and stands to the end of the 
Agnus Dei. The Preface is introduced by the Salutation and 
Response, which in the old services introduces every distinct part 
of worship. As the minister reads, he inserts after the words 
Almighty, Everlasting God, the Proper Preface for the season, 
and concludes each with the “Therefore with’ which leads to 
the Sanctus, which ought to be sung, if possible. The Sanctus 
is the Song of the Seraphim as the Gloria in Excelsis was the 
Song of the Angels. 

It will be observed that the rubric which follows permits the 
use of the Exhortation. The Exhortation is a peculiar and 
characteristic feature of the Lutheran Service. The use of it is 
not liked by liturgists, many of whom advise that it be omitted. 
On the other hand, we strongly advise that it be used. We rec- 
ognize Luther’s motive in inserting it and the wisdom of the 
other reformers of the Service who accepted it, and rejoice that 
fidelity to the rule under which the committee worked, forbade 
the rejection of it. The Exhortation given is from the Nurem- 
berg formula, and is that which had widest acceptance in our 
authorities. It is much condensed, not being more than a fourth 
of the whole. In the original the Words of /nstitution are in- 
woven with the Exhortation and explained, in the sense which 
our condensation presents. Many of the forms of Exhortation, 
following Luther, paraphrased the Lord’s Prayer. Our -xhor- 
tation states the necessity of self-examination, and tells the pur- 
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pose with which the Holy Sacrament was instituted; it sums 
up the Gospel of the Forgiveness of Sins through Christ very 
beautifully ; it proclaims the effect of the Sacrament; and shows 
the mind in which we should go to it and from it. , 

The minister turns to the altar, and says the Lord’s Prayer. 
The Lord’s Prayer has been a part of this Service from the ear- 
liest time: Gregory the Great says, from the time of the Apos- 
tles. Before the Reformation and in the Roman Church it was 
said after the Words of /ustitution; which use is retained by 
some Lutheran authorities of value; but the preponderance of 
authorities places it before the H/ords of Jnstitution. 

The minister says the !ords of /nsiitution, exhibiting each of 
the elements as he says the words referring to it. The minister 
ought to stand before the altar, a little toward the left side, his 
face turned rather to the altar than to the people, and hold the 
plate and cup up plainly in the sight of all. It must not be 
thought that Ae consecrates the Bread and Wine; he simply 
repeats the words with which Christ consecrates them, our war- 
ranty for this sacred use, and our assurance of his presence in 
the Sacrament. 

Then, turning to the people, the minister should say, The 
peace of the Lord be with you alway. This is not the Saluta- 
tion, but is called the Par. It was at this point in the ancient 
Service that the kiss of peace was given. The significance of 
the Pax as a signal and a seal of mutual forgiveness in the Holy 
Communion ought not to be lost (Matt. 5 : 23, 24). 

The Agnus Dei should now be sung, and the Dzstridution be- 
gin. 

The words with which the minister gives the elements are 
prescribed. Otherwise, sanction might be given to offensive 
and dangerous formulas. The Sacrament is to be regarded as 
not only God’s gift to us, but our confession of Him; and cer- 
tainly no confession is adequate that says less than that in the 
Sacrament we receive what Christ says he gives. And our for- 
mula, taken from Brandenburg-Nuremberg KO. 1533, serves 
also the peculiar office of the Sacrament as an application of 
grace to each communicant. 

The agreement of the committee has prescribed no particular 
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formula in the dismissal of the communicants, but allows the use 
of the words, “The Body of our Lord Jesus Christ and His pre- 
cious Blood strengthen and preserve you in the true faith unto 
everlasting life.” 

As the minister, having covered what may remain of the 
Bread and Wine, turns to begin the Thanksgiving, the congre- 
gation should rise without further signal, and simg the .Vunc 
Dimittis. Then is said the Thanksgiving Versicle and Collect. 
The Service may close with the Benedicamus, introduced by the 
Salutation, or the Salutation and Benedicamus being omitted, a 
Doxology may be sung. The minister should then say the Old 
Testament Benediction, which is invariably the one given in our 
Lutheran authorities, and is the only one commanded at any 
time by God (Num. 6 : 24-26). The congregation answer 
Amen, and then stand in silent prayer. 


The £vening Service or Vespers requires from us a more care- 
ful discussion, because it is new to our congregations. The bulk 
of the Morning Service has been used by many English Luth- 
eran congregations in this country for more than twenty years, 
and has become more precious to them with every year. It is 
in no sense an experiment. But our book proposes the restor- 
ation of the old lespers and J/atins of our Church (which has 
been successful in Germany), under very different conditions 
from those of the Reformers. Besides, our Evening Service, as 
here given, must be adapted to different uses. One congrega- 
tion will use it in the afternoon; another may think best to 
shorten and perhaps omit the Sermon; while in many others 
the Evening or Night Service is that at which worshipers are 
most numerous and of a sort which makes the service practi- 
cally and in the right sense evangelistic. The service here given 
will prove flexible enough, if the ministers who use it study its 
character, and show common sense in their arrangement of it. 

Mark that the /’espers does not propose a repetition of the 
Morning Service. That is supposed to have been had already, 
and this is supplemental. The Sacrament dominated that. But 
this consists of three constituents, in this order, Praise, Instruc- 
tion from the Word of God, and Prayer. 
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If it be in the afternoon, it should begin with the Versi- 
cles; if in the evening, sing a hymn. If it be in a town, where 
there is abundant musical provision, there will be no difficulty ; 
but if in a place where a good hearty hymn is preferred, let not 
the people be defrauded of it. The Versicle and Answer (B., 
70-1) are invariable in all our models, and answer here the same 
purpose we assigned to the Ayrie in the morning. The Gloria 
Patri should be said or sung responsively, and right aiter it 
should be sung the Hallelujah, except in the Passion Season. 
It adds greatly to the solemnity of that time to observe these 
minute distinctions between it and all other seasons of the year. 

Ther shall be sung or said one or more Psalms. We would 
advise that the Psalms be said responsively, the minister reading 
each verse to the colon, and the people reading the rest; and all 
together singing the Gloria Patri. We know that the liturgists 
object that the Vespers must be swag; but we seek edification ; 
and will be content to wait for elaborate musical Vespers until 
our congregations shall have become thoroughly used to the 
responsive reading of the Psalms. As many Psalms as you 
please may be used, each being closed with the Gloria Patri. 
In some books you may find a table of Psalms selected for the 
different seasons, but the better way is to use them in their or- 
der, so as to sing the Psalter through. The Antiphon, of which 
we will speak hereafter, is meant to apply to each Psalm the 
thought of the season. Our book gives us a selection of seventy 
Psalms, pointed for responsive use. We would have preferred 
to have given the whole Psalter. 

When as many Psalms have been sung as are wished, the 
congregation is seated, and the minister reads the Lessons. He 
may read as many Lessons as he pleases. After each, a short 
response may be sung. He may say, Here endeth the /rs¢ or 
the second lesson; and the choir may sing the “Short Response,” 
But thou, O Lord, have mercy upon us—thanks be to God. Or 
he may say, But thou, O Lord,—the choir responding, 7hanks 
be to God. Or they may sing another suitable sentence. Or 
they may sing a hymn, or verses of a hymn, previously an- 
nounced. Ina church known to us, a voice in the choir sings the 
“But thou, O Lord,” and the whole choir sings the “Thanks be to 
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God. it is intended that after the last lesson, the Responsory 
given for the season should be sung; but it is not wrong to sing 
a hymn in the place of it if that be more convenient. It will 
be a while before our Responsories are set to convenient music, 
and therefore, while some churches, with educated and diligent 
choir-masters, will have no difficulty in rendering every part of 
the Service, many more will find it better to sing metrical hymns 
in their places. 

The lessons should not be long. It is better to read first a 
lesson from the Old Testament, then one from the Gospels. No 
lessons are prescribed in our books. The tables suggested in 
both books are useful; each has its merits; and each has its 
faults 

We submit that a service ordered thus is simple and flexible. 
It will answer every purpose ; and is far better than the services 
“of song,” which have been invented to fill its place. 

The Sermon follows, and is to be considered as another Les- 
son, following those which have been read. The Service con- 
templates a brief exposition or exhortation, rather than an elab- 
orate sermon, but no rule can meet all the possible cases. If 
there is a “collection,” the offerings should immediately follow, 
and it will not be out of place to order the close of the Sermon 
and the Offertory exactly as in the Morning. 

The hymn is then to be sung. We do not say a hymn, for 
this is the principal hymn, and should answer to the peculiar 
thought of the season or day. 

Then the Congregation is to rise, as the Minister says the 
Versicle, and should sing or say the answer to it. We trust that 
it is not necessary to add that the congregation should not re- 
quire any other sign that they are to rise, than the saying of the 
versicle by the minister. We would advise that at first the 
versicle given (Ps. 141 : 2) be used, until the congregation is 
thoroughly accustomed to its place and purpose ; then the min- 
ister may begin to substitute a versicle of the season, choosing 
one beforehand in consultation with the choir. 

As soon as the answer to the versicle has been sung or said, 
without any announcement the congregation, led by the choir, 
should sing the Vagnificat or the Nunc Dimittis. We suppose 
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that there will be little difficulty in this in nearly all our congre- 
gations. But if it is impossible to sing either of these, it will 
not be criminal, though it will be a pity, to omit it, and the 
prayer itself should at once begin. 

Our Service gives ¢ie prayer which belongs to this service, 
which consists of, 1. The Kyrie, 2. The Lord’s Prayer, 3. The 
Collect for the day, 4. Special Collects, and, 5. and finally, The 
Collect for Peace. This is a beautiful prayer. It allows the in- 
sertion of all special petitions desired. When the Ayrie is sung 
in the same key with the Canticle, and the Lord’s Prayer is 
chanted and AMEN is sung after eeach of the collects, it is emi- 
nently satisfactory. But the whole may be said. 

It must be added that this prayer is set here, but not pre- 
scribed. Here also a “free’’ prayer may be made, and in some 
cases is to be preferred. Or the Litany may be used; or one of 
the other responsive prayers, called the suffrages, given with it. 
As we have in mind those congregations whose liturgical furni- 
ture is incomplete, we need not say much of these prayers, 
which they are not likely to use, confidently leaving them to the 
appreciative use of those who can render them. 

Our Service ends with the words Bless we the Lord, with the 
response Zhanks be to God. Or a closing hymn and a doxol- 
ogy may be sung, and afterwards the New Testament Benedic- 
tion (so called) may be said. 

It is an additional merit of this Service that there is nothing 
to forbid the reading of it by one who has not been ordained. 
The minister's part may be taken by a member, or a part of the 
congregation. It is especially suited to those cases where a few 
are segregated from all others of our faith, and wish to maintain 
the Lutheran service while unable to procure a minister. 

After every service the people should stand in silent prayer. 

We have promised a word about the Antiphons, and have 
postponed it because until there is provision for them, the Ser- 
vice can be used without the Antiphons. The /w// Service re- 
quires the Antiphons to the Psalm and to the Canticle; it has 
the Responsory for the Season; and it uses the proper Versicle. 
The use of all these stamps the service with the peculiar signifi- 
cance of the season or day. As we sing or say the Psalms in 
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their order, the repetition of the Antiphon before and after each, 
connects the definite thought of the Psalm with the precise 
thought of the season: thus, we may sing, Bless the Lord, O 
wy soul, in Advent, in Epiphany, in Lent, in Quinquagesima, 
but the proper Antiphon being added makes the 103rd Psalm to 
be a commentary on the Gespel of the season, and throws the 
light of the Gospel of the season over the 103rd Psalm. It be- 
comes successively a Christmas, an Epiphany, a Lenten and an 
Easter hymn. 

How shall we use the Antiphon? Let the minister at the 
close of the Gloria Patri and the Hallelujah after the Opening 
Versicle, say, We will read (or sing) the — Psalm. Then let a 
voice in the choir sing the Antiphon as far as the colon; or let 
the minister say so much of it. Then, the Psalm having been 
said or sung, and closed with the Gloria Patri, let the whole 
Antiphon be sung through in full chorus. Without doubt, we 
will ere long have abundant provision of musical settings for 
these minor parts of the service, which belong to its full beauty 
and meaning, and yet may, where necessity requires, be omitted 
without destroying its correctness and symmetry. 


The third order given is Early Morning Service or Matins. 
Because there will be little use for this, it was permissible to 
make it more elaborate. No book could claim to give the full 
Lutheran Service, which omitted it. The Early Service ought 
to find use as the Order of daily morning prayer in our Colleges 
and Seminaries. Besides its fitness and historical worth, it de- 
serves this, because it would help to cultivate a liturgical spirit 
and correct ideas of Christian worship. 

It is clear that it is formed on the same plan as that of the 
Evening Service. The only differences are, 1. the additional 
Versicle at the opening (the historical beginning of it); 2. the 
use of the Invitatory and Ps. 95; 3. the place of the Hymn be- 
fore the Psalm; 4. the use of the Ze Deum or Benedictus in- 
stead of the Evening Canticles; and 5. the non-prescription of 
the Collect for Peace in the prayer. It will be enough to close 
this article with brief reference to these points of difference. 
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The Venite, Ps. 95, is invariably in this place in all our sources. 
The /nvitatory, varying with the season, does for it the office of 
the Antiphon. The /xvitatory might be repeated, not only at 
the end of the Venite, like the Antiphon, but can be sung be- 
tween the strophes of it; and no doubt we shall one day have 
elaborate musical settings of this opening. But we need not let 
it trouble us before the time. 

We believe that there is nothing else which requires mention. 

In this article we have tried to avoid the subjects of the au- 
thority and the rationale of the Service, on which we have 
much to say. We hope our simple review may help those who 
wish to use it rightly. And we believe that it will establish the 
fact that, while the full Lutheran Service, with all its provisions, is 
furnished for all who wish to use it, we have also a simpler ser- 
vice, not beyond the powers of the simplest congregation. Let 
all be honest in using so much of it as serves to edification, re- 
specting the order of the parts here given, and endeavoring to 
appreciate this Common Service of the Christian Church of all 
ages, and the simplest worshiper as well as the fastidious litur- 
gist will have reason for thanksgiving. 


ARTICLE VI. 
THE LUTHERAN CHURCH IN THIS COUNTRY ONE HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO. 
By E. J. Wor, D. D., Professor of Church History in the Theological 
Seminary at Gettysburg. 

A grateful nation is about to celebrate the Centennial anni- 
versary of the inauguration of our present form of government. 
The Constitution of the United States, which established that 
government, is the most beneficent result of the Revolution and 
it was not too dearly bought by the terrible sacrifices and devas- 
tations of that bloody and heroic struggle. But whatever its 
outcome, war is fer se always a calamity. Destruction and 
waste in every department of society attend the shock of arms. 
The saddest havoc is seen in the sphere of religion. No other 
calamity is so apt to extinguish the kindly light of the Gospel. 
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Men’s minds are distracted by public excitement, their attention 
is engrossed by the issues of the contest, their moral instincts 
are clouded and unsettled by the storms of passion. The con- 
servative pursuits of industry, the sanctity and restraints of home, 
are exchanged for the corrupting associations of the camp, and 
the ordinances and holy influences of the Church are forgotten 
amid daily scenes of brutality and blood. A serious declension 
in morals is in fact not confined to those personally engaged in 
these demoralizing occupations, but extends to many who are 
exempt from military service and who at their firesides and in 
their ordinary avocations are reached by the floods of moral evil 
that sweep the land. 

The long and exhaustive conflict of the Revolution is a most 
lamentable illustration of this. And it is a well attested truth 
that the twenty years following the war was “a time of the low- 
est general morality in American history.” Those familiar with 
the ravages and sufferings of the war in general will ask no proof 
of this. Some fifteen cities and numerous villages were reduced 
to ashes. Thousands of the best citizens perished on the field 
of battle. Many were held in captivity or compelled to flee 
from their homes to find, on returning, their dwellings blotted 
out and their households hopelessly scattered. Places of wor- 
ship were in many localities either burnt or converted into hos- 
pitals, prisons, or even stables, their pews and galleries cut up 
for fuel. Out of nineteen church edifices in New York only 
nine could be used for worship when the war was over. The 
ministers had in numerous cases to flee for their lives. During 
the siege of Boston all but two of the Boston pastors fled from 
the city. Mr. Schmidt, the Lutheran pastor at Germantown, 
was obliged to do the same while the enemy occupied that place; 
the English possession of New York drove F. A. C. Muhlenberg 
away from his church there, and on their approach to Philadel- 
phia his brother Henry Ernst was compelled to flee with his 
family. Returning for a season he was again forced to retire. 
“Disguised under a blanket, with a rifle on his shoulder, he 
nearly fell into the enemy’s hands, through the treachery of a 
Tory innkeeper.” 

Whole congregations were dispersed and in numerous cases 
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absolutely extinguished. The attendance of hundreds before 
the war was reduced sometimes to less than a dozen after its 
close. Of the ninety-five Episcopal parishes in Virginia, twenty- 
three had during the progress of the war become “extinct or 
forsaken, and of the remaining seventy-two, thirty-four were des- 
titute of ministerial services, while of her ninety one clergymen 
twenty-eight only remained who had lived through the storm.” 
One of the two Lutheran congregations in New York city dis- 
appeared altogether during this period, while those in New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania suffered severely. 

“At Ebenezer, in Georgia,” says Dr. Hazelius, “the war and 
its detrimental consequences to the cause of religion, were felt 
more than in any other part of our Church. The people were 
in general attached to the principles of our revolution. From 
the very commencement they took an active part in favor of 
liberty. They argued: ‘For the sake of liberty we have left 
home, lands, houses, estates, and have taken refuge in the wilds 
of Georgia; shall we now again submit to bondage? No, we 
will not.’ Upon this principle they acted throughout the con- 
test and on account of their devotion to it they were driven from 
their homes by the British forces. One of their ministers had 
unfortunately embraced the other side, and actually went so far 
in his Tory zeal and unnatural wickedness, as to lead the enemy 
to Ebenezer, to aid in the destruction of the settlements, and in 
driving the inhabitants to the inhospitable wilderness. Their 
beautiful house of God was turned into a stable for the horses 
of the British soldiers, and sometimes served as a Lazaretto for 
the sick and wounded.” When the victorious close of the war 
permitted the poor exiles to return they found their beloved 
Ebenezer destroyed. And, compelled under their impoverished 
circumstances to provide new homes, they now erected buildings 
on their farms and plantations and thus became scattered over a 
distance of from two to ten miles from the former town of Eb- 
enezer. The congregation was virtually broken up and was 
without a pastor. And the history of this community is but a 
picture of the general distress that overwhelmed many hitherto 
flourishing congregations. 

The ministers were in large part seized by the martial spirit 
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and rushing to the defense of their country abandoned their suf- 
fering and exposed flocks. Some went forth as chaplains, oth- 
ers exchanged the sword of the Spirit for the carnal weapon. 
The oldest son of the Patriarch Muhlenberg, Gabriel Peter, who 
served both Lutheran and Episcopal churches in Virginia, fired 
by the general political and patriotic excitement, gave notice to 
his congregations of his farewell sermon. A large audience as- 
sembled. At the conclusion of divine service, he exclaimed, 
“There is a time of war and a time of peace, and now the time 
to fight has come,” and throwing back his clerical robe he stood 
before them in a colonel’s uniform and the next day was off for 
the war. 

Others possessed of liberal training and conversant with pub- 
lic affairs, gave up, like the younger brother, F. A. C. Muhlen- 
berg, the pulpit for the forum, the office of spiritual shepherd of 
the people for that of their political representative in the halls 
of legislation. 

Thus while the preaching and the general influence of the 
clergy had been for some time “rather martial than sanctifying 
and spiritual,” their sermons sounding the notes of freedom and 
the tocsin of war, and promoting in this way the tendency to 
indifferentism and worldiness, many now became entirely secu- 
larized. Their spiritual warfare was doomed to a truce. “In 
many localities the means of grace were wholly suspended for a 
long time and the religious safeguards were broken down.” 
The ministrations of the Gospel ceased just when the need for 
them was sorest. The churches, therefore, which had all over 
the land rendered incalculable services in the initiation and 
maintenance of the struggle, throwing all their influence in 
support of the cause of independence, experienced retroactively 
an almost total paralysis, especially throughout the Middle 
States, in which the Lutheran congregations were mainly found. 
“Religion suffered serious decay and the churches presented a 
wide scene of desolation.” The revolution in government was 
attended by a revolution in the Church, which was as baneful 
in its fruits as the former was beneficent. 

The war for independence, with its engrossing excitements 
and its corrupting and demoralizing influences, lasted for eight 
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years. Surely the agitations and the immoralities of this long 
period, the neglect of the ordinances and the virtual suspension 
of spiritual activity in many communities, attended often by the 
unhappy division of sentiment regarding the war which separ- 
ated families and broke up many prosperous congregations, 
would sufficiently account for a state of profound spiritual 
apathy, worldliness and disorder, from which it seemed for 
years after the conclusion of peace impossible to rouse the 
churches. 

But the devastations of the Revolution had been preceded by 
the devastations and harassments of a nine years’ struggle, 
1754-1763, between the English and the French for the posses- 
sion of the country. And the close of the revolutionary conflict, 
so far from being the harbinger of peace and prosperity to a weary 
and impoverished people, was but the commencement of a series 
of national difficulties and political dissensions, which with the 
universal financial distress, and the grinding taxation, became a 
severer strain on patriotism and on morals than the war itself 
had been. That was the critical period of our country’s history, 
“the era of bad feeling.” It was the dark age of American 
Christianity. 

Thus for more than a generation, from the outbreak of the 
French-Indian war to the inauguration of President Washing- 
ton, the whole country was torn and swept by the ravages of 
war, and the churches, besides sharing in the general suffering, 
were rent and desolated by the greater ravages of party violence 
and passion. A period of endless antagonism and irritation, 
a continued state of restlessness, recklessness and insecurity, 
brought the public mind to the verge of despair, the Church to 
the borders of destruction. 

The two bloody contests had introduced a more terrible and 
murderous enemy than even grim-visaged war itself. War 
slays its thousands, Infidelity its tens of thousands. During the 
French and Indian war English officers and soldiers introduced 
deistical sentiments among our people. Fascinated by the pres- 
tige and superiority which were associated with the mother 
country, young Americans in the army readily imbibed these 
new ideas, drank deeply of the poisoned cup and on their re- 
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turn home spread the contagion among the circles in which they 
moved, producing everywhere a relaxation in morals as well as 
a defection in religion. 

The Revolution brought us the generous and memorable as- 
sistance of the French arms, but the very gratitude of our peo- 
ple for this timely and priceless intervention, and the peculiarly 
friendly relations which bound the two nations together, espe- 
cially during the rule of the Jacobins, served only to predispose 
many of our leading minds to French ideas of religion. The 
sense of our indebtedness assumed the form of an infatuation 
for everything represented by the French, so that Americans 
became easy victims to their specious theories, and even to their 
phrenzy. French politics, which seemed to be so nearly allied 
to our own, were closely interwoven with French infidelity. It 
was quite natural, therefore, that our statesmen, fired with en- 
thusiasm over France, should come under the spell of its athe- 
ism, and that in a few years the revolutionists and the infidels of 
both countries should be found hand and glove. The tenor of 
opinion and of conversation underwent a sudden change. There 
was a frightful apostasy from religion, and with it an incredible 
degeneracy in manners. Skepticism and reckless blasphemy 
became so common that they ceased to shock the feelings of the 
people. Young men, especially, became enamored of the new 
ideas. Bishop Meade of Virginia wrote that scarcely a young 
man of any literary culture believed in Christianity. The col- 
leges were so pervaded with this French contagion that in 1795 
Yale had but four or five students who made profession of the 
Christian faith. Princeton a few years earlier reported two, and 
its President, Dr. Smith, complained grievously of the mischiev- 
ous and fatal effects which the prevalent infidelity had wrought 
in the moral and religious character of the students. 

Infidelity was never more reckless and more aggressive and 
bitter, never more prevalent among influential citizens and pro- 
fessional men, never more deleterious in its work. Revelation 
was decried as without authority or evidence, moral obligation 
as a cobweb. “The clergy were,a laughing stock or objects 
of disgust.” 

Not a few of the framers of the Constitution were deeply 
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tainted with French philosophy. Some were actually Atheists. 
And so general was the indifference and opposition to Chris- 
tianity that Franklin’s motion to have a chaplain implore the 
divine guidance and blessing, at a time when the conflicting ele- 
ments threatened to shatter all endeavors for a permanent Union, 
was not allowed to come toa vote. Paine’s “Age of Reason’”’ 
and Voltaire’s writings were widely disseminated. European 
Infidels were actively propagating the virulent poison among 
the susceptible elements of this formative period. And numer- 
ous politico-infidel clubs were founded in all parts of the coun- 
try, in organic affiliation with those of France, and for the same 
purpose, the destruction of Christianity. So serious and threat- 
ening were the dangers which menaced society through these 
clubs, and so subversive were their tenets to the foundations of 
all moral and social obligation, that President Adams in the 
year 1800, sounded the notes of warning agafnst them in a pub- 
lic proclamation. 

The minds of multitudes had become unsettled. There was 
a general breaking away from the old moorings of faith and 
life. “Wild and vague expectations were everywhere enter- 
tained, especially among the young, of a new order of things 
about to commence, in which Christianity would be laid aside 
as an obsolete system, would altogether disappear.’ In some 
localities it had already disappeared, leaving no other vestige 
than the suspension of labor on Sunday. 

With the flood-gates of infidelity wide open, the land soon 
became deluged in ungodliness and immorality. There was a 
general breaking up of all restraints and obligations ; an almost 
total dissolution of moral principle. The situation was most 
alarming. It was desperate 

The Christian Church, stricken and suffering from the desola- 
tions of nearly twenty years of war, with many of its watch- 
men, like the Muhlenberg brothers, permanently detached from 
the pastoral office, was in no condition to stem this dark tide of 
unbelief with its attendant decay of piety and moral degeneracy. 
But this was not the worst. The Church feeling the assaults of its 
enemies, and fully alive to its perils and responsibilities, might 
even in the face of all these untoward circumstances, have with- 
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stood these powers of darkness and by that faith which over- 
cometh the world have come off victorious, But its sword had 
become blunted, the temper of its weapons sadly vitiated. An 
eviscerated faith sapped the energy of the Church and made it 
impotent against the attacks of a determined and panoplied foe. 

Coincident with the revolutionary struggle and the ensuing in- 
ternal conflicts, and doubtless in a measure growing out of and 
stimulated by these, a wave of rationalism came into the land 
and gradually passed over all denominations. The spirit of in- 
dependence was abroad, and along with the renunciation of the 
old forms of government men were ready to cast off the old 
forms of faith, and to repudiate a strict spiritual authority as 
well as an oppressive political rule. There was a general cry 
for liberty of thought, a rising spirit of so-called free inquiry. 
With freedom of religion made a part of the organic law of the 
land men advocated the broadest toleration within the pale of 
the Churches. Along with the strong revulsion against the rig- 
orous Calvinism of New England, came a general reaction 
against all “human” systems of faith. Orthodoxy was at a dis- 
count. Historic theology was relegated to the past. “Creeds 
and Confessions were abhorred, and freely denounced in ser- 
mons.” It was even claimed that they were “outworn”’ and 
had been “generally laid aside.” A few fundamentals were all 
that was needed. And doctrines that had always been deemed 
fundamental received the sneer and sarcasm of the pulpit. 
Many things of the most sacred import became the butt of cler- 
ical ridicule. Reason was made the arbiter of faith. Rational- 
istic methods and contrivances were applied to all phases of 
Christian revelation and life. The Church, the pillar and ground 
of the truth, nurtured and sheltered the spirit of doubt until it 
became verily the bulwark of unbelief. Instead of staying the 
tide of infidelity and its concomitant dissipation and material- 
ism, it contributed to swell its volume. The relaxation of the 
Creed assures the relaxation of moral energy. Latitudinarian- 
ism in dogtrine breaks the road for a lower standard of living. 
A “liberal theology” invariably advances to freedom from all 
bonds. And it is not without significance that along with the 
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dark picture given of the low morality of the people, it is gen- 
erally claimed that that of the clergy was not much higher. 
Laxity of moral and religious sentiment among all classes was 
the feature of the age. 

Thus the influences from every quarter combined for the cor- 
ruption of society, for the alienation of the people from the 
sanctuary, for the depravation of the faith and the paralysis of 
all forms of Christian activity. In the crisis that called for the 
Church’s most earnest exertions and the marshaling of her spir- 
itual powers, she was found despoiled of her best armor, her 
energy sapped, her right arm palsied. What remained in her 
pale from the desolations of war was taken possession of by ra- 
tionalism, and rationalism extinguishes Christian zeal and cuts 
the nerve of Christian action. 

This defection from the faith was general. It appeared in all 
sections. It extended to all denominations. Some of the pul- 
pits openly espoused Unitarianism, others proclaimed Univer- 
salism, while many others gave voice to kindred forms of 
rationalism, all agreeing in their hostility to the theology of the 
Reformation. 

It was therefore impossible for the Church to fulfil her mis- 
sion. Her enemies were intensely active, she herself was luke- 
warm, and her resistance to the mighty foe was but feeble and 
desultory. The degeneracy of morals in society had a correla- 
tive in the lamentable decay of piety in the Christian commu- 
nity. The Church was comformed largely to the lax and 
worldly elements outside of it. Discipline was out of vogue. 
The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, after similar 
deliverances in previous years, declared at its meeting in 1798: 
“We perceive with pain and fearful apprehension a general der- 
eliction of religious principle and practice—an abounding infi- 
delity—a dissolution of religious society seems to be threatened. 
Formality and deadness, not to say hypocrisy, visibly pervade 
every part of the Church. The profligacy and corruption of 
public morals have advanced with a progress proportioned to 
our declension in religion.” There can be no question that 
throughout this period the Church had in faith and life and ac- 
tion sunken to a low level, that the state of piety was extremely 
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gloomy and distressing, that there was “an almost universal in- 
attention to the concerns of religion.” 

The Evangelical Lutheran Church had her full share of these 
disastrous experiences. Rev. Storch writing from North Caro- 
lina in 1803 says: “Party spirit has risen to a fearful height. 
The prevalence of infidelity, the contempt of the best of all re- 
ligions, its usages and servants, the increase of irreligion and 
crime, have occasioned me many sad hours.”’ She had fearful 
trials in addition to those which threatened the extinction of 
other denominations that had advanced beyond her in organi- 
zation and growth. She was subjected to fiery ordeals which 
once more and to the last degree.tested her vitality and her in- 
herent powers of endurance. 

The discontinuance of aid from the mother Church in Ger- 
many which coincided with the war between England and the 
colonies, should not be viewed as a special calamity to the Lu- 
theran Church. Commerce was rendered precarious, and neither 
pastors nor literature nor any other contributions to the main- 
tenance of the Church any longer flowed in. Yet this may have 
been one of those blessings that come disguised in the garb of 
adversity. Rationalism was now at its height on the continent. 
It had poisoned the heart of the Lutheran Church in Germany. 
And even pietistic Halle, for more than half a century the focus 
of spiritual Christianity, had now become the center of that 
“I]luminism” which made war upon the old faith embodied in 
the creeds and liturgies and hymns of the Reformation. It was 
a sovereign mercy to the Lutheran Church of America that 
intercourse with Germany was broken off just at this juncture, 
and that young, feeble and exposed as she was, she escaped the 
full force of that destructive rationalism which reigned in the 
latter country and in many localities uprooted the institutions 
of the Gospel. It was enough that she became a prey to the 
dominant laxity of faith in this country and to the indirect influ- 
ences of the unbelief which from time to time were borne to her 
bosom in her own language from across the sea. 

A peculiar trial involved in the development of the Lutheran 
Church in America, scarcely less serious than the temporary 
defection of doctrine and as wide-reaching and pernicious in its 
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consequences, was the conflict of language. This ordeal, rela- 
tively unknown to other communities, she had unfortunately to 
encounter in this critical period. The three large Dutch Re- 
formed congregations in New York, in whose services an En- 
glish note had never been heard before the Revolution, readily 
accepted the inevitable, and surrendered the dialect of the Stuy- 
vesants, but the great body of our German ancestors had no 
idea of making such a concession to the language of their 
adopted country. 

To say nothing of the much greater preponderance of Ger- 
mans in comparison with the Dutch, or of the steadfastness and 
tenacity which characterized the German mind, it is certainly 
not to the discredit of those people that they clung with a reli- 
gious and passionate devotion to their mother tongue, the tongue 
of their fatherland and of their holy mother Church. To part 
with a language means far more than the surrender of forms of 
expression, grammatical structure and linguistic idioms. It is 
almost equivalent to the immolation of a people on the altar of 
a foreign and unfriendly race. The past is to be severed from 
the future. The ideas, the modes of thought, the literary and 
devotional treasures, the usages and the habits of a people, their 
most sacred traditions, their very history, must sooner or later 
be given up and lost, when once their language is no longer the 
vehicle of their daily intercourse and of their public worship. 
The fear has often been voiced that the very faith of a people 
loses its identity and individuality by being transferred to an- 
other tongue. 

It is the refinement of cruelty as well as the height of politi- 
cal sagacity when the tyrants of even the 19th century compel 
the conquered races in their dominion to use the language of 
the conqueror in every department of education. A province 
is not subdued until it surrenders its vernacular. To what ex- 
tent the fathers in this country comprehended the significance 
of the change we do not know, but they contended against it 
with a violence and a persistence as if the loss of their lan- 
guage in public worship was tantamount to the extinction of 
their Church and the loss of all that was dear to their hearts. 

The Lutheran Church of America glories to-day in her poly- 
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glott character and rejoices in the Providence that enables her 
ministers, like the Apostles on the day of Pentecost, to declare 
to all the diversified nationalities that flock to these shores, “in 
their own tongues, the wonderful works of God.” This certainly 
emphasizes the world-wide reach of her mission and the golden 
harvests that await her sickle in all communities and localities. 
But the language problem has also proved to her the occasion 
of untold calamities. The fierce opposition to the introduction 
of English services, the unprotestant attempt to confine her 
worship to a foreign tongue, became in all the great centres of 
population the most serious obstacle to her success, lost to her 
fold multitudes of her most promising children, narrowed her 
resources, limited her sphere, cramped her spirit, confined her 
influence, and placed her at such disadvantage to the other 
Churches of the land that even to this day, after bleeding and 
suffering from it for a hundred years, the Lutheran Church still 
feels the consequences of this policy. It was as ruinous in re- 
sults as it was irrational in theory. It was essentially a blow at 
her life. The effort to make the Lutheran Church a church for 
the Germans only was a stab at her evangelical and apostolical 
character which devolved upon her the mission of giving the 
restored Gospel to the world and preaching it in every tongue. 
It was the renunciation of her birthright. It was casting aside 
her crown. No wonder that in some localities it almost caused 
her extinction and in all places it inflicted on her irreparable 
injury. 

This opposition to English did not manifest itself in the earlier 
colonial period. Muhlenburg conducted English services before 
he was in the country a year, and in New York he officiated in 
Dutch and English as well asin German. So his colleagues and 
and his sons eagerly mastered the language of the country that 
they might extend the area of their ministrations, recognizing 
the duty of providing the young as well as their unchurched 
fellow-citizens with the word of life, and doubtless foreseeing the 
inevitable disasters which must follow the neglect of opportuni- 
ties and the failure to meet responsibilities. An English address 
was delivered at the dedication of St. Michael's in 1748. Hand- 
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schuh, who became pastor at Germantown in 1751, officiated 
there occasionally in the English language. 

Their Swedish contemporaries were capable of using the 
English tongue and preached it not only in their own churches 
but very frequently also in the churches of their English neigh- 
bors. Pastor Rudman early in the eighteenth century supplied 
regularly two Episcopal churches in and near Philadelphia dur- 
ing the vacancy of their pulpits. Hesselius in 1721 received 
ten pounds per annum from the “Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel” for preaching twenty times a year in the vacant 
English churches. 

The Episcpoal Church in its feeble infancy in Pennsylvania 
was nursed by the Swedish pastors, who at various places and 
for considerable periods preached in its pulpits while the congre- 
gations were destitute of a pastor of their own order. And this 
they did, too, not for any worldly gain, for they often received 
no compensation for their labor, not even the payment of their 
expenses. They were in fact instructed by the Archbishop of 
Sweden “to attend no vacant English congregations for a salary 
or for the sake of gain.’ Should they find time from their ar- 
duous labors among their own ‘congregations to visit the desti- 
tute English population, they should do this from the promptings 
of Christian charity, and such services as they conducted for 
them they were further charged, must be “according to our 
Evangelical Lutheran doctrine and discipline.” 

They ministered in this way, from time to time, to quite a 
number of Episcopal congregations and, in fact, as the Episco- 
lians were then but few and in mean circumstances in this prov- 
ince, kept some of them from extinction. Their services were 
in demand by the English residents in every quarter, the people 
entreating their administration of the ordinances, as “otherwise 
their children would become unchristened heathen, or Quakers, 
and their churches would be changed into stables alongside of 
Quaker meeting-houses:” Their “ready assistance and substan- 
tial services” were acknowledged by Episcopal clergymen. Al- 
though their preaching and their ministrations gave them great 
influence with these Episcopal congregations, and they are said 
to have been as popular with them as with their own people, 
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they were so devoid of the sectarian spirit that it never occurred 
to them to alienate these congregations, from their denomina- 
tional body, though this might no doubt have been easily ac- 
complished. They were ignorant of the art of catching ecclesi- 
astical prey. When the situation was in after years unfortu- 
nately reversed, and these very Swedish churches had to seek 
supplies from the Episcopal clergy, the spirit which dominated 
this assistance was also the reverse of that which prompted the 
Lutheran ministers with great personal sacrifice to dispense the 
Gospel to their Anglican brethren. How such ignoble sectar- 
ianism succeeding in wresting those churches from the parent 
trunk need not here be detailed. 

Most of the pastors who served the Swedish churches and ren- 
dered so much assistance to the Episcopalians were men of lib- 
eral education and very acceptable preachers, and as a rule 
could officiate very satisfactorily both in German and in English. 
Their own congregations were at an early period quite willing 
to have the English introduced, the English services being reg- 
ularly conducted in the afternoon, sometimes at night. Some 
churches had “generally double preaching, first in German; then 
in English, almost every Sunday.” This was felt to be neces- 
sary not only for the sake of some of the Swedish descendants 
who did not understand Swedish, but also for the sake of so 
many English living around, who although connected with the 
English Church would otherwise have no church service. At 
the funeral of pastor Tranberg in 1748 an English discourse was 
delivered In 1763 Von Wrangel delivered a series of lectures 
in St. Michael's church in the same language. 

Sometimes the newly arrived Swedish pastors felt constrained 
to attempt preaching in English before they had a sufficient 
command of the language. But they made rapid progress in 
its acquisition and soon delighted their English auditors. ‘One 
of them, the Rev. Dylander, whose Christian zeal and fluency 
in the German enabled him to found German churches at Ger- 
mantown and Lancaster, regularly conducted an early morning 
service in German in his church at Wicacoa, preached at the 
usual hour in Swedish and in the afternoon in English, and his 
English was so elegant and his address so engaging that he cap- 
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tivated the English population, and he became so popular with 
that element that he was called upon to solemnize most of their 
marriages. This so excited the English Episcopal clergyman 
that he lodged a complaint against him before the Governor, 
who, however, declined interfering, declaring that the people 
had in this country the right to get married wherever they 
pleased. Von Wrangel also when visiting congregations drew 
such crowds that he was obliged often to preach in the open air. 

No serious disturbance seems to have been caused by the use 
of several languages in public worship, prior to the Revolution- 
ary war. Even amid the storms of the great conflict, Rev. 
Streit introduced it in South Carolina. Pastor Knoll, who with- 
drew from the New York church in 1750, was accustomed to 
hold English services there. The patriarch Muhlenberg during 
his brief pastorates in that city in 1751 and 1752 held an En- 
glish service each Sunday evening, which was more largely at- 
tended than any other service. “The descendants of the Dutch 
families, who could no longer speak or understand the tongue of 
their fathers, and many of the surrounding community crowded 
the church.”” Many Episcopalians were in attendance. And 
this may have been the real ground for the complaint that his 
loud preaching disturbed the worship in Trinity church just 
across the street. It was the first evening service of any kind 
ever held in the Church and as no fixtures for lighting the 
building had been provided, candles were fastened on top of the 
pews. “There was but one copy of the Hymn Book used on 
hand and Mr. Muhlenberg was wont to give out the lines and 
lead the singing. When he found that the German chorals were 
unfamiliar to the English audience he selected hymns with me- 
tres found also in English hymns and used familiar English 
tunes, when the whole congregation united heartily.” Dr. B. 
M. Schmucker farther observes: “However Mr. Berkenmeier 
may have disliked the pietists, there were many earnest Chris- 
tian souls in-the surrounding congregations who were drawn to 
the services by the fervent, pungent, practical and evangelical 
preaching of Muhlenberg. The English urged the erection of 
galleries in the church to accommodate the numerous attend- 
ants.” 
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The impulse thus given to the prosperity of that congrega- 
tion, the large attendance of such as were not identified with 
the Lutheran church or with the German population, indicate 
what might have been had the language of the country at the 
right juncture been everywhere introduced into Lutheran wor- 
ship. It admits of no question that if Muhlenberg could have 
remained at New York, Trinity Lutheran church would not 
only have become united and very strong but would at an early 
day have grown into a flourishing English Lutheran congrege- 
tion. Nor can there be any doubt that such a congregation in 
New York a century ago would have immeasurably affected the 
development of Lutheranism in that city, and that the Mother 
of Protestants would hold there to day a commanding and influ- 
ential position second to no other communion. 

This liberal policy of the patriarch and his colleagues, so con- 
sonant with the Protestant character of the Church, so well 
adapted to her mission and so full of promise, was unhappily 
and completely reversed at the close of the Revolution.- And 
the excitements, animosities and convulsions of that protracted 
struggle had no little share in bringing about this ill-fated change, 
which at once arrested the progress of the Church and for a long 
period crippled her activity, confined her influence and retarded 
her development. The spirit which had been raised for the pur- 
pose of exciting and sustaining the revolt, did not subside when 
the contest was over. It remained to plague the land as the 
demon of strife, of insubordination, and of party spirit in all the 
relations of society. The people had been long habituated to 
contend for their rights, to resent the slightest infringement of 
them, to chafe against all forms of government and to resist ev- 
erything that savored of authority. They were irritable, con- 
tentious, ready to quarrel over any trifle, with no respect for 
magistrates and no consideration for the rights of others. Polit- 
ical excitement kept the public mind at the highest tension and 
domestic commotions often threatened greater calamities than a 
foreign foe had inflicted. The times were out of joint. 

That the Germans had a serenity of temper and pacific in- 
stincts which kept them out of the general turmoil, is not to be 
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expected. It is not their nature. Nay their communities had 
some additional and peculiar causes of irritation and bad feeling. 
The people had been lamentably divided in their attitude toward 
the war. ‘Many of the old German settlers, who had on their 
arrival taken the oath of allegiance to the British Crown, con- 
scientiously entertained the opinion that they ought not to act 
contrary to their sworn promise, while the majority of their 
brethren in the faith adopted without hesitation the new order 
of things, and cheerfully defended the cause of liberty and inde- 
pendence with their blood and treasure.” This difference of 
sentiment was the occasion of great bitterness of feeling and 
caused not only blighting divisions in families but in many cases 
destroyed flourishing congregations. 

Such was the state of mind in which the people were found 
when the German churches had to meet the problem of intro- 
ducing the English language, a problem on which was suspended 
the life or the death of the Church in this country. For its solu- 
tion there was needed preéminently a spirit of conciliation, a 
supreme purpose to harmonize by concessions, to effect unity 
and promote the general good by the surrender of individual 
preference and rights. But these golden virtues were lamenta- 
bly absent and the respective congregations were so charged 
with contentions, factions, and arbitrary elements, that the pro- 
posal to introduce the language of the nation was the signal for 
the outbreak of strife and bitter dissensions, and the temporary 
triumph of the opposition paralyzed the energies of the Church 
and arrested its normal development. 

How much German conservatism may have contributed to 
the war made against the English language, how far those tardy 
and unprogressive national characteristics, which never hurry to 
conform to new conditions and never change merely for the sake 
of change, may have united with the stormy passions of the 
period in the fixed opposition to its use, cannot now be deter- 
mined. German became the party clamor. German literature, 
German education, German character, was all the cry, and 
blinded by prejudice and passion, possibly too restrained in 
some measure by reverence for ancestral institutions and the 
mother tongue, these people morbidly failed to understand that 
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the founding of a new nation meant inevitably the obliteration 
of national distinctions, to which the Church, according to her 
own genius and mission, must at every cost except the sacrifice 
of truth adapt herself. 

The contention was sharp, violent and protracted. In some 
places, as in Philadelphia, the parties were pretty equally divided 
and the annual election of officers turned on this question and 
witnessed scenes more becoming a political convention than the 
house of God. As many as 1400 votes were polled in the joint- 
congregations in the year 1806, and when the German party 
once more won the day a colony withdrew and founded St. 
John’s, the first exclusively English church in Pennsylvania. 

So fixed was the determination not only to have the German 
tongue during their natural lives but to perpetuate it at any cost, 
that the civil law was invoked and the congregations adopted 
charters requiring the exclusive and permanent use of the Ger- 
man. The language of worship must be as unalterable as the 
laws of the Medes and Persians. Even the Ministerium “must 
remain a German-speaking body” and it was enacted that “no 
proposition can be entertained which would render necessary 
any other language than the German in synodical meetings and 
business transactions.” 

Education, legislation, courts, ordinary trade and public inter- 
course, were conducted in the English language, whereas the 
Church called of God to permeate, purify and sanctify all these, 
was by a strange infatuation decreed to be German. ‘That she 
survived such a suicidal policy is another proof that her life ds 
from God, and that notwithstanding the perversity and unfaith- 
fulness which at times are opposed to her progress, the gates of 
hell cannot prevail against her. Only a divine institution can 
survive the follies and passions of its adherents. 

While this hostility to using the language of the country in 
public worship proved exceedingly detrimental to the general 
interests of the Church, its ruinous effects were especially glaring 
in the large cities of New York and Philadelphia. In the for- 
mer city the Anglicised descendants of the Dutch as well as the 
rising generation of the Germans were constrained to separate 
by hundreds and even thousands from the Church of their fath- 
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ers, and in Philadelphia a similar withdrawal of the educated 
and progressive elements went on for years. Many who re- 
mained became indifferent to sanctuary services of which they 
understood but little, and lost their interest in a church that re- 
fused to them and their children the Gospel in the language of 
their country. And these serious losses aggravated in turn the 
strife between the parties who favored and those who opposed 
the introduction of English, rendering peace and prosperity im- 
possible. 

This insane policy opposed to the providence of God and 
the universal practice of Protestants, as well as to the dictates 
of reason, caused immeasurable injury to all the best interests 
of the Church. Its most far-reaching and disastrous conse- 
quence was the insurmountable barrier it raised to the establish- 
ment of schools for higher education and for the training of 
candidates for the sacred office. The Synod as well as the prin- 
cipal congregations being divided into warring factions, harmony 
of operation, so essential to success in any project, was out of the 
question. The Germans, resolved that in all schools, churches and 
synods their language must predominate and its interests receive 
paramount attention, would have no ardor for the founding of an 
institution which would inevitably give prominence to English 
and strengthen that element. The English party could have no 
mind to contribute to an academy or college which was designed 
to give greater ascendancy to the German and to perpetuate it 
as the language of their Church. And thus for nearly half a 
century all edgcational movements were frustrated. The Church 
which is the parent of modern education as surely as she is the 
mother of Protestantism was left without a single educational 
agency, except her parochial schools, and a large portion of her 
ministry and especially her laity sank to a level of intelligence 
that became as much of a reproach as it was a calamity. 

In spite of the unhappy and precarious condition of the Lu- 
theran Church in this period, in spite of the overwhelming ob- 
stacles which she encountered and which cast their portentous 
shadows far into the future, there was some advance, some ex- 
tension of their borders. But it did not have the proportions 
which the faithful labors and the bright prospects of the previ- 
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ous period had anticipated and which the golden opportunities 
now warranted. Contrasted with the activities and progress of 
the Church before the war, this has been very properly regard- 
ed as an era of declension. Yet there was life. The word of 
the cross resounded from many Lutheran pulpits and silently 
wrought as the power of God unto salvation. Many of its ablest 
preachers were indeed heard no more. Schaum, after a faithful 
ministry of thirty-three years, entered into his rest in 1778. 
The elder Muhlenburg, after a career of unsurpassed useful- 
ness and apostolic power, extending over a period of forty-five 
years, passed away amid the most touching expressions of his 
faith and love on Oct. 7, 1787. His two gifted sons, Frederick 
A. C. and John Peter Gabriel, who had begun their ministerial 
labors before they had reached their majority, and had early de- 
veloped eminent capacity for the sacred calling, had been swept 
by patriotic enthusiasm, the one into the arena of politics, the 
other into the field of battle. And they never returned to the 
ministrations of the altar, but filled spheres of usefulness and 
distinction in the service of their country. Frederick was elected 
to the Continental Congress in 1779, was re-elected a number 
of times, and in the first and third Congress after the adoption 
of the Constitution was chosen Speaker of the House. The 
Rev. Peter Muhlenberg rose to the rank of Major General in 
the Continental Army, sustained intimate relations to General 
Washington, was elected Vice-President of Pennsylvania in 1785 
when Franklin was chosen President, was a member of the First 
Congress, the Third and the Sixth. In 1801 he became a Uni- 
ted States Senator, which post he resigned to accept the appoint- 
ment from Jefferson to a revenue office in his native State. His 
statue in the National House of Representatives is one of the 
two contributed by Pennsylvania to that illustrious collection of 
patriots and statesmen. 

But what was gain to the state was loss to the church. The 
glorious achievements of such men in political life show what 
they might have accomplished had they returned to the Church 
which needed their services even more than the young republic. 
And it is an example of the ordeal which the Church had to 
sustain at that time, through the diversion of much of her most 
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serviceable material to the paths of civil life. The Muhlenbergs 
undoubtedly illustrate the general tendency of the age. The 
intense agitations and the exigencies of the hour absorbed the 
best energies and noblest powers of the land. The interests of 
the Church were sacrificed to the urgent and all-engrossing po- 
litical and material issues. But little attention was given to the 
kingdom of God, which according to the divine order is ever to 
be sought first. 

Provost Von Wrangel of the Swedish churches, the loving 
and sweet friend of Muhlenberg, who had been personally a 
source of great encouragement to him, who had rendered in- 
valuable services to the Church in general and guided many 
souls to the experience of grace, had been recalled to Sweden, 
and had preceded his noble friend to the heavenly reward. 
Gerock, who had come from Wiirtemburg in 1753, who had 
preached fourteen years at Lancaster, had served as its first pas- 
tor, and for six years, the new and spacious Christ Church in 
New York, died as pastor of the church in Baltimore, in 1787, 
after a pastorate of fourteen years. Other devoted and faithful 
men, having in less conspicuous scenes rendered the full meas- 
ure of their strength to the cause, were from time to time sum- 
moned to their rest, and there were but few of equal capacity 
and devotion to take their places. No more laborers were sent 
over by the Halle Directors, the Rev. J. F. Wineland, who ar- 
rived in 1783, being the last of the missionaries whom they 
commissioned. Nor were there any further arrivals from Swe- 
den, the last being Nicholas Collin, sent over in 1771. Before 
the close of the Revolution the Swedes had to seek supplies 
from the Episcopal churches and doom themselves, in this way, 
to ultimate absorption by that body. 

To reinforce the ministry to any extent from the native popu- 
lation was out of the question. The schools of the country 
had been almost everywhere broken up by the devastations of 
war, and the youth who should have been acquiring their edu- 
cation and preparation for the ministry, were either called into 
the military service or, in the absence of the father in that ser- 
vice, required to take his place on the farm or inthe shop. Nor 
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were there, as we have seen, any Lutheran schools in which 
men could be trained for the pulpit. 

Yet the Lord of the harvest did not suffer his fields to be 
wholly desolate. Faithful to his promises he ever provides for 
the Church which he hath purchased with his own blood. Good 
and worthy and able men labored with marked efficiency in va- 
rious parts of the land. Helmuth and Schmidt, as joint pastors, 
had charge of the large congregation in Philadelphia, worshiping 
in the two churches of St. Michael's and Zion’s. The former 
was one of the most eloquent men of his day, and adhering 
strictly to the orthodox faith and speaking with the unction of 
spiritual fervor, he held and swayed his large audiences as with 
a spell. Schmidt was inferior to him in the gift of elocution, 
and was accordingly less popular, but was uniformly instructive 
in the pulpit and was most admired by his most intelligent 
hearers. He, too, was strictly orthodox and firmly opposed to 
the growing latitude which began to prevail among his brethren. 
Both of them were uncommonly faithful in their pastoral minis- 
trations, and manifested in every way the deepest concern for the 
spiritual life of their congregations. During the prevalence of" 
the yellow fever in Philadelphia, in 1793, they displayed heroic 
self-sacrifice, remaining at their post, ministering to the sick and 
burying the dead. On one occasion when six hundred and twen- 
ty-five of his members had already been buried, Dr. Helmuth 
said from the pulpit, “Look upon me as a dead man,” and im- 
mediately went forth again to attend the sick and the dying. 

F. D. Scheffer, D. D., a devout and holy man, a disciple of 
the Arndt and Spener school, labored with notable zeal and 
success at Germantown, and when subsequently transferred to 
Philadelphia as the successor of Schmidt, actively urged that 
provision be made for those who understood only the English 
language, a position which is said to have caused him great suf- 
fering and the issue of which deeply grieved him. Besides his 
personal labors which are held in perpetual remembrance by his 
congregations he gave to the Lutheran ministry his four sons, 
all men of solid gifts and of eminent worth. 

Dr. David Frederick Schaeffer, a man “almost unrivaled for 
general personal attractions, who labored in season and out of 
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season; in town and in the country; on the Sabbath and dur- 
ing the week; in the pulpit and out of the pulpit; beside the 
sickbed and in the catechetical class” and held an intimate and 
influential relation to all the leading movements of his own de- 
nomination, and with many important public enterprises out of 
it, began preaching at Frederick, Md., at the age of twenty-one 
and continued his indefatigable labors there for thirty years. He 
was the founder of the first English periodical in the Church. 
Frederick Solomon was pastor at Hagerstown and died at the 
the age of twenty-five. Dr. Frederick Christian during his three 
years pastorate at Harrisburg succeeded in introducing English 
services. It 1815 he accepted a call to Christ’s church in the 
city of New York, where he preached in two languages until 
the erection of St. Matthew’s church in 1823, from which time 
he preached exclusively English. Dr. Charles Frederick Schaef- 
fer, whose noble, intellectual and moral qualities made him a 
man of mark throughout the Church for fifty years, and whose 
labors as author, and as professor successively in the three prin- 
cipal theological institutions maintained by the Church in his 
time, secured to him an influence not surpassed by any of his 
contemporaries, did not enter the ministry until 1832. 

Dr. J. C. Kunze’s extensive culture constituted him an “orna- 
ment of the American Republic of letters,” and he has always 
been considered one of the brightest lights that ever shone in 
the American Lutheran Church, which in turn he regarded with 
an enthusiastic devotion. He spent fourteen years as the asso- 
ciate of Helmuth in Philadelphia and twenty-three years in la- 
boring under great discouragements and trials for the upbuilding 
of his beloved Church in the city of New York. He belonged 
to the strict confessional party but was tolerant towards slight 
departures. He rejoiced with Helmuth over the fire which was 
kindled in their congregations in the year 1782, and later at New 
York. Those were precious hours to him when a penitent in 
tears came seeking help in the interests of his soul. His fear- 
less rebuke of the desecration of the Lord’s day exposed him 
to scurrillous attacks from his German countrymen. When the 
political and atheistical ideas of the French Revolution began to 
pervade the community to an alarming extent, he entered the 
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lists along with such eminent divines as Mason, Linn and Liv- 
ingston “to sound the alarm of danger then threatening our fire- 
sides and our altars.” ; 

Henry Ernest Muhlenberg, D. D., youngest son of the patri- 
arch, a profound theologian and an original thinker, who held 
to “the fundamental truths” of Christianity with much tenacity 
“but allowed very considerable latitude on minor points,” and 
who maintained the most watchful oversight over the spiritual 
state of his flock, was for thirty-five years pastor of the church 
at Lancaster. It is proper to state here that the descendants of 
Muhlenberg, found under different names in the highest walks 
of life, have in each successive generation furnished worthy in- 
cumbents of the Lutheran pulpit. 

Rev. J. N. Kurtz, after experiencing almost unparalleled ex- 
posures and hardships at Tulpehocken for twenty-two years, 
labored till nearly the close of the century in the churches in 
and around York. He ardently espoused the cause of the col- 
onies but was for a time seriously embarrassed by his oath of 
allegiance to King George. While the Colonial Congress sat at 
York, its chaplain, Bishop White, lodged in his house. He was 
one of the best Latin scholars then in this country. In the pul- 
pit he was a “son of thunder,” a man of extraordinary moral 
courage, proclaiming the truth with indomitable boldness, yet 
he possessed withal such tact and tenderness, that the Lutheran 
churches lying far beyond his parish made continual requisition 
for his services for the allaying of strife, the healing of schisms, 
and the pacification and reconciliation of disaffected members. 
He was for the Lutheran churches in that region what Muhlen- 
berg was for the churches in the eastern part of the State, in 
New Jersey and New York, their pacificator. 

His son, Dr. J. Daniel Kurtz, “a man of much more than or- 
dinary powers, an evangelical, impressive and earnest preacher, 
and an eminently faithful and affectionate pastor,’’ had charge 
of the church in Baltimore for nearly fifty years, assisting for a 
while and finally succeeding his father’s friend, Rev. Gerock. 

After the retirement of Rev. J. N. Kurtz from York, that con- 
gregation was served by his son-in-law, the Rev. Jacob Geering, 
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who preached Jesus Christ and him crucified in such a way that 
“no one could listen to him without being convinced that he 
had a deep inward experience of every sentiment that he ut- 
tered,’ and whose ministry of twenty-five years was blest with 
extensive awakenings, which brought large numbers into the 
church, and gave an impetus to its prosperity which continues 
to this day. Although he had never entered the precincts of a 
college he mastered the Latin and Greek languages, the Hebrew 
and its cognates, became quite proficient in Church history and 
Patristics, and gathered a vast amount of information on almost 
every branch of science. When strongly urged for nomination 
to the exalted office of Governor of Pennsylvania, he declined 
on the ground that the kingdom which he served was not of 
this world, and that he coveted no higher honor than that of 
being a faithful minister of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Among the representative ministers of the day a prominent 
rank was held by Dr. Christian Endress, who after holding for 
six years the position of principal of the large congregational 
school of Zion and St. Michael’s in Philadelphia, took charge, 
in 1801, of the church at Easton, and in connection with it served 
for some years at intervals not less than a dozen localities on 
both sides of the river. In 1815 he succeeded the Rev. Dr. 
Henry E. Muhlenberg at Lancaster and in the face of powerful 
opposition and violent personal abuse succeeded in introducing 
the English language. He was an able and faithful minister of 
Christ, one that “you could never hear without feeling that you 
were in contact with a discriminating, powerful and earnest 
mind.” He is classed with the “liberal party,”’ was “a decided 
Arminian,” and was accustomed as a diligent student of the 
Scriptures to thorough and independent investigation. 

Dr. John George Schmucker went to Hagerstown in 1794, a 
charge which then embraced eight congregations, and though 
he, like most of his Lutheran contemporaries, entered upon his 
work when quite a youth, he speedily acquired both in and out 
of the pulpit an influence which falls to the lot of comparatively 
few ministers. In 1809 he succeeded Goering at York, where 
with unremitting assiduity and great success he labored for 
twenty-six years. He passed in his early years through pro- 
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found religious experience and he reached an advanced stage of 
spiritual life. He was, besides being a faithful pastor, a volumi- 
nous author. As a preacher he was earnest and impressive and 
was especially fearless in exposing vice, unfaltering in his advo- 
cacy of the moral reforms of the day and warmly attached to 
the American Bible and Tract Societies, which he regarded as 
“grand instrumentalities for the conversion of the world.” Be- 
sides the eminent services he rendered the Church in founding 
and promoting some of her most important institutions, he is 
deserving of grateful remembrance, like Muhlenberg, Kurtz and 
Schaefer, as the progenitor of successive generations of minis- 
ters that have added largely to the efficiency and the glory of 
the Lutheran communion. 

Among the most learned and laborious of the Lutheran di- 
vines of this period was the Rev. George Lochman, D. D., who 
from the year 1794 served the congregation at Lebanon with a 
number of affiliated congregations, extending his pastorate over 
twenty-one years and frequently declining invitations to more 
eligible fields of labor. In 1815 the peculiar circumstances of 
the congregation at Harrisburg constrained him to accept a call 
to that place, where his ministry continued to the close of his 
life in 1826, “with frequent and signal tokens of the divine fa- 
vor.” He gave his support to every measure that promised to 
advance the public welfare and, like Muhlenberg, Von Wrangel 
and others, maintained a fraternal attitude toward other evan- 
gelical bodies. But in his estimation the Lutheran Church was 
the one preéminently loved of Christ, and the only thing that 
could at any time disturb his unmeasured kindness of heart was 
“some invasion of what he esteemed the rights and prerogatives 
of the good old Lutheran Church, for which he entertained an 
affection next in strength and devotedness to that he felt for his 
divine Master.” 

A man of eminent attainments of character was the Rev. F. 
W. Geissehainer, D. D., who completed his theological studies 
at several German Universities before the age of 18, and who, 
on account of his extraordinary qualifications for the office, was 
ordained at 20, in a country where the rule was 25. Coming 
with a brother to America in 1793, he labored in Montgomery 
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county, Pa., until he was called to New York on the death of 
Dr. Kunze in 1808. Returning some years later to his former 
charge in Pennsylvania, he was recalled to New York, in 1822, 
and remained pastor of St. Matthew’s Church until the close of 
his earthly life in 1838. 

In North Carolina the war reduced the churches to a feeble 
and impoverished condition. Rev. Adolphus Nussman, whom 
the Consistory of Hanover had sent as a missionary to that 
province in 1773, was still laboring there. Through him an ap- 
peal for help was forwarded to a mission society founded in con- 
nection with the University of Helmstazdt for the purpose of 
extending aid to the brethren in that region. Besides other 
substantial forms of relief for their spiritual destitution, this so- 
ciety sent over in 1788 a young minister by the name of Charles 
Augustus Gottlieb Storch. He had received University train- 
ing and possessed a wide range of knowledge. His preaching 
was accordingly interesting and edifying to all classes; “for his 
thoughts were presented with such admirable perspicuity that 
the most illiterate could comprehend them; and yet they were 
so rich and elevated, and often powerful, that the best educated 
minds could not but admire them.” He located at Salisbury 
_and served from the first, in connection with that, two other 
places ; but he soon established other congregations in Rowan, 
Lincoln and Cabarras counties, and paid several visits to des- 
titute churches in South Carolina, Tennessee and Virginia. In 
the pastoral relation he is said to have been a model of ten- 
derness, diligence and fidelity. Repeatedly invited to occupy 
other and more eligible fields, he declined them all in view of 
the great dearth of ministers from which that region was suffer- 
ing, though his learning and eloquence would have fitted him 
for the most cultivated and refined communities. His son, Rev. 
Theophilus Stork, D. D., the founder of St. Mark’s, Philadelphia, 
and of St. Mark’s, Baltimore, was an eloquent and polished di- 
vine; and his grandson, Charles A. Stork, D. D., who succeeded 
his father in Baltimore and who was cut off in the prime of his 
usefulness while Professor of Theology at Gettysburg, was a 
brilliant example of sanctified culture. 

Frederick Henry Quitman, D. D., the father of Major-General 
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Quitman, studied at Halle during the period of «[llumination”’ 
under such lights as Semler, Gruner and others of the Rational- 
ist School. He arrived in this country from Holland in 17d5. 
For thirty years he divided his labors among a number of 
churches on the Hudson, often preaching seven or eight times 
a week, either in the German, Low Dutch or English language. 

Rev. Christian Streit: served for some time as chaplain of the 
Army of Independence, and was taken prisoner by the British 
while he was pastor at Charleston, S.C. He took charge of the 
church at Winchester, Va., in 1785, and also of the one at Stras- 
burg, formerly included in Rev. (Gen.) Peter Muhlenberg’s pas- 
toral district. He continued to labor in this field until sum- 
moned to his reward in 1812. He acted as bishop of all the 
churches in that part of the Valley of Virginia, and laid the 
foundations of numerous congregations throughout that whole 
region, preaching at first in both English and German ; but the 
views and circumstances of his people allowed him in his later 
years to officiate exclusively in English. 

Another minister “to whom both the nation and the Church, 
in their early and feeble day, were alike indebted,”’ was the Rev. 
John Nicholas Martin, who, while pastor at Charleston, S. C., 
during the Revolution, endured great sacrifices and sufferings 
on account of his ardent patriotism. 

Such were the leading men who presided over the Evangelical 
Lutheran churches during the closing decades of the eighteenth 
century and the earlier years of the nineteenth. No other de- 
nomination could at the time boast of a ministry that surpassed 
this group in intellectual culture, in pastoral aptitude and fidelity, 
and in the highest qualities of pulpit eloquence. 

A Presbyterian clergyman, the Rev. William R. Dewitt, D. D., 
who had an intimate personal acquaintance with some of these 
fathers, says of them in a letter to Rev. W. B. Sprague, D. D.: 
“They were but one generation removed from those who first 
came to this country from Germany. They for the most part 
pursued their theological studies with them, and while doing so 
resided in their families. From them they imbibed much of 
that pastoral simplicity and kindness, which so greatly distin- 
guished them as a class, and which contrasted so favorably with 
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the sterner elements in the characters of many of the Scotch- 
Irish ministers, the first Presbyterian pastors of this region.” 

“Under their earnest and laborious ministrations the older con- 
gregations maintained a steady prosperity. Such as had suffered 
most seriously from the ravages of the war gradually revived 
and new congregations were organized in many localities. The 
ministers who occupied the outer borders of the Church were zeal- 
ously affected to care for the feeble churches in their vicinity and 
to extend the Gospel into the regions beyond. They undertook 
missionary tours into remote districts, gathering together the 
scattered children of the house of Luther, dispensing the bread 
of life in the destitute parts of the country, and planting in 
newer settlements the church of Christ as the centre of light 
and the bulwark of virtue. The Rev. Bager who was for years 
pastor of the churches at York and at Hanover, was wont to 
visit every six weeks the dispersed Lutherans at Baltimore, and 
extended his missionary journeys also westward as far as Grind- 
stone Hill, in the neighborhood of Chambersburg, traversing an 
area extending fifty miles in one direction and fifty in another, 
and strewing over the soil the pure seeds of divine truth, from 
which the more than one hundred churches of Baltimore and 
of Franklin, Cumberland, Adams and York counties, in Penn- 
sylvania, are to-day reaping the harvest. A large number of 
excellent people who trace their lineage to this active pioneer 
of Lutheranism, have an honorable place in the congregations 
which he founded. His grandson, Dr. H. L. Baugher, fora long 
time the President of Pennsylvania College and the son and 
namesake of the latter have in their devotion to the Church and 
their labors for its advancement proven themselves worthy de- 
scendants, while others have shown exceptional liberality in the 
support of its institutions. 

No more active, indefatigable and self-denying missionary 
than the Rev. Paul Henkel ever labored in this country in any 
denomination. He was a great-grandson of Rev. Gerhard Hen- 
kel, one of the first Lutheran ministers who came to this coun- 
try from Germany. Serving at different times what might be 
regarded as a fixed charge at New Market, Va., and in Rowan 
county, N. C., he never confined himself to any such limitations. 
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The whole surrounding country was his parish. He laid the 
foundations of quite a number of churches in Augusta, Madison, 
Pendleton and Wythe counties, Va., and without ‘authorization 
from any mission Board and without dependence upon any mis- 
sionary fund he made repeated tours through western Virginia, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Indiana and Ohio; hunting up the lost; 
administering the Word and Sacraments; instructing and con- 
firming the youth, and so far as practicable, organizing new 
congregations. With all this he found time for the preparation 
of a series of devotional volumes in English and in German and 
took part in the training of quite a number of candidates for the 
ministry. He passed away from his earthly labors in 1825, but 
five of his sons took up his work in the church militant and 
their honorable name, their zealous consecration to the Church, 
and their devotion to her doctrines have been perpetuated with- 
out interruption in the Lutheran pulpit to the present day. 

The Rev. John George Butler labored for some time in the 
Cumberland Valley in Pennsylvania. Subsequently he was en- 
gaged in visiting the destitute Lutheran settlements in the terri- 
tory now embraced in Huntingdon, Blair, Bedford and Somerset 
counties. Again he is found exploring the waste places of the 
State of Virginia. He made Botetourt county his headquarters, 
but with all the energies of an ardent soul he was constantly 
prosecuting missionary operations into districts lying far beyond, 
often making appointments a year in advance and never failing 
to meet them. “He was annually commissioned by the Synod 
of Pennsylvania to travel through the western part of Virginia 
and Tennessee, to stop for a time wherever there was a prospect 
of being especially useful, to catechise and confirm the young, 
to distribute copies of the Bible and the hymn-book, and to or- 
ganize congregations wherever it was practicable.” 

In 1805 he removed to Cumberland, Md., where a congrega- 
tion had been organized and a log house of worship erected in 
1794. His regular charge consisted here of eight congrega- 
tions, one forty-seven, another sixty miles from the place of his 
residence, receiving from all these congregations about one 
hundred and fifty dollars. “In visiting a neighborhood remote 
from his residence he usually remained from four to eight weeks, 
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preaching and catechising the youth daily, visiting the people 
from house to house, praying with them, and exhorting all to 
become Christians or to grow in grace. Before leaving, it was 
his custom to preach a farewell sermon at a school-house, in a 
mill, or some other convenient place, there being usually a very 
large attendance. At the close he requested all to unite with 
him in singing a farewell hymn. During the singing of the first 
stanza the fathers came forward and one by one gave him the 
parting hand. After he had spoken to them a few suitable 
words, they would turn and pass out of doors, generally weep- 
ing as they went. The mothers did the same while the next 
verse was being sung; then those whom he had confirmed ; 
then all the rest, and finally he himself followed. Then in front 
of the house all arranged themselves in a circle, with him in the 
centre, and thus they sang the remaining verses. After that, he 
knelt with all of them on the cold ground, and spreading his 
hands to heaven, prayed with and for them. The doxology fol- 
lowed and the benediction. And now in an instant he was upon 
his horse, and away he went, perhaps to return no more. The 
impression made by such a scene was overpowering. He wept 
and they wept; and in the remembrance of what he had said, 
the good seed of the word brought forth rich fruit,’’—fruit which 
has kept ripening and multiplying for successive generations, 
and the gathering of which at this time employs the labors of 
scores of ministers in the western counties of Virginia, Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania. 

Thus rolled the wave of missionary operations till it reached 
before the close of the century the very summit of the Alle- 
ghenies. But the mountains themselves form no barriers to the 
spread of the Gospel. And weak and poorly organized as was 
the Church, the aggressive spirit of Christianity moved it to fol- 
low the streams of immigration and to plant the cross on the 
wild prairies of the west. One of the noblest of these pioneers 
was Rev. William Carpenter, who after serving for twenty-six 
years the old Hebron church in Madison county, Va., followed 
a colony of his own congregation to Boone county, Ky. This 
little band had kept up religious meetings in their humble cab- 
ins for eight years when Mr. Carpenter paid them a visit to cat- 
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echise the children and administer the Sacraments. He felt con- 
strained by their importunate pleadings to cast his lot among 
them and for twenty years, to the close of his life in 1833, he 
exercised his ministry in that remote region. During the same 
period a pupil of his, Rev. Geo. Daniel Flohr, cultivated a large 
missionary field in south-western Virginia. His residence was 
in Wythe county, but his congregations lay in three different 
counties and four of them were distant from his residence, nine, 
twenty-two, thirty, and forty-seven miles. 

In Pennsylvania we trace Rev. John Michael Steck taking 
charge of congregations in Bedford and Somerset counties, in 
the year 1789. He located at Greensburg in 1792, performing 
arduous missionary labors in that part of Pennsylvania, which 
was yet a wilderness. His son, Michael John Steck, accepted a 
call to Lancaster, O., in 1816, and by appointment of Synod, 
made extensive missionary tours, gathering here and there the 
scattered members of the Church, and dispensing to them the 
word and ordinances. He was the first Lutheran minister to 
officiate in Columbus, O., holding services in an upper room of 
a private house in 1819. Rev. Colson was laboring at Mead- 
ville in 1814, to which place Rev. C. F. Heyer was sent out by 
the Pennsylvania Synod in 1817. He was the ideal of a Chris- 
tian missionary and for sixty years rendered incalculable services 
to his Church both in this country and in India. 

As the borders of the Church became extended and ministers 
and congregations were multiplying, the great distances to be 
travelled over in attending the annual meetings of the Pennsy!l- 
vania Synod, the hardships, dangers and expensiveness of these 
journeys, as well as the desire to promote the efficiency of the 
churches through closer affiliation and a more compact organ- 
ization, prompted the ministers in different states to organize 
separate conferences or associations. The first of the organiza- 
tions, the second synod, accordingly, of the American Lutheran 
Church, was “The Synod and Ministerium of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in the State of New York and adjacent parts,” 
which was formed at Albany in the year 1786, with Dr. Kunze 
as President. Its constitution and regulations were almost iden- 
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tical with that of the mother synod, “except that the German 
language was not constituted either the language of synod, or 
that wherein divine service was to be celebrated, except where 
the circumstances of a congregation would require it.” As early 
as 1815 it became almost entirely English. Although there 
were ten ministers between New York and Troy, and several in 
New Jersey, only three were present at the first convention. 
And of the more than twenty-five congregations only two were 
represented. In 1787 three more pastors united and in less 
than a decade all the congregations and all the regular pastors 
joined it. As indicative of the aggressive wisdom and practical 
turn of the Muhlenbergs it should be stated that when F. A. C. 
was pastor in New York city from the year 1773 to 1776, he 
was instrumental in the formation of a Minister’s Conference in 
New York, in the Fall of 1774. There were at that time not 
less than seven pastors who might be counted on as meeting 
with this body, but its continuance was interrupted by the Rev- 
olution. No record of it has even been preserved, and at the 
organization of the Ministerium in 1786 no reference was made 
to it. 

During the year 1788 seven ministers with fifteen congrega- 
tions located in the Carolinas formed a kind of synodical organ- 
ization under the title Unio Ecclesiastica of the German Protest- 
ant Churches in the State of South Carolina. Its principal 
object seems to have been to provide “for the proper legal in- 
corporation of all the German churches which were located in 
the interior of the state.” This was the first attempt at unionism 
between the Lutherans and the Reformed and it was a short- 
lived experiment. The evil of confounding or merging the two 
Churches into one was carefully guarded against, and the act of 
incorporation stipulates that “it is not to be understood that any 
member of either confession should forsake his confession, but 
that both Lutheran and Reformed, who are members of one or 
the other of the incorporated Churches, and who have hitherto 
united in the attendance on worship, shall continue to enjoy the 
same rights and privileges, without the least reproaches in con- 
sequence of their respective confessions.” Nor can this corpor- 
ate alliance be chargeable with unsoundness in the faith on the 
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part of the Lutherans, for “all the Evangelical Lutheran minis- 
ters were formally sworn on the Symbolical Books” at the first 
meeting. Rev. Friedrich Daser, A. M., was choson Senior or 
President, Rev. F. A. Wallberg, Secretary. Both were Luther- 
ans, as were in fact all but two of the ministers, and nine of the 
fifteen congregations. . 

The ecclesiastical consciousness of that region seems to have 
been at that time somewhat confused, since the first convention 
of the Lutheran Church in North Carolina, held in St. John’s 
Church, Cabarras county, May 1794, proceeded to examine and 
ordain a minister for the Episcopal Church. His name was 
Robert Johnson Miller, and this extraordinary invasion of Epis- 
copal prerogative on the part of a Lutheran Ministerium was in 
response to a petition from Mr. Miller's people of White Haven 
church, in Lincoln county. It must have been in strange times 
that Episcopalians could forget the Apostolic Succession and 
Lutherans ordain a man to minister for that denomination. 
Rev. Miller's ordination certificate is still extant. It was signed 
by Adolphus Nussman, Senior, Johann Gottfried Arendt, Arnold 
Roschen, Christopher Bernhardt, and Charles Storch. It ought 
to be deposited with the House of Bishops as a companion piece 
of the memorable deliverance on the “Historic Episcopate.”’ 

It seems that this conference was called for no other purpose 
than the extraordinary business of ordaining Mr. Miller, for no 
synodical organization was effected until the year 1803. The 
principal impulse leading to the organization seems to have 
been the great religious awakening which passed over the coun- 
try in the first years of the present century. The ablest minds 
of the Church in that section, Revs. Storch and Henkel, became 
greatly disturbed and perplexed over the phenomena which they 
witnessed and which in some measure unsettled their own peo- 
ple. They hesitated to call the movement fanatical or to de- 
nounce it as unscriptural, for they discovered a remarkable 
change in persons who had been previously either ungodly in 
their lives or avowedly skeptical in their views. As there was 
division of sentiment among the German ministers, this instead 
of leading to strife or alienation, “drove them to more intimate 
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communion with each other in their official acts, and they had 
thus the opportunity to investigate this matter more closely.” 

About this time, too, the assistance which the Helmstaedt 
Mission had been rendering to the churches in North Carolina 
came to an end, and these churches were accordingly thrown 
upon their ‘own resources. Distracted by the revivalistic excite- 
ment, and deprived of the parental guidance and the material 
support of their friends in the fatherland, they felt the need of 
united counsels and active cooperation for their own defence and 
prosperity, and “that the instruction and quickening influence 
of the Gospel may be brought to many thousands of souls, who 
have hitherto been necessarily deprived of the same.” Thus 
originated at Salisbury, May 2d, 1803, the North Carolina 
Synod, or Conference, as these bodies were then sometimes 
called, exercising henceforth sole ecclesiastical jurisdiction in 
those parts. The Pennsylvania Ministerium had, in fact, never 
extended its jurisdiction beyond Virginia, the churches further 
south having been under the care of a European missionary 
society, or else independent alike of the care or fellowship of 
any ecclesiastical body. The ministers present were Gottfried 
Arndt, Carl A. G. Storch, Paul Henkel and Robert J. Miller, 
who had been ordained to serve an Episcopal congregation, and 
charged in his ordination certificate “to obey the rules, ordi- 
nances and customs of the Protestant Episcopal Church,” but 
who, notwithstanding this, labored in Lutheran congregations 
for twenty-seven years. 

By this organization a new life appears to have been infused 
into the Lutheran Church in the Carolinas. With the exception 
of Rev. Faber in Charleston, who was doubtless prevented by 
the great distance which separated him from the localities where 
the synod usually met, and the Rev. F. J. Wallern, who always 
remained independent of synodical connection, all the Lutheran 
ministers residing in South Carolina united subsequently with 
this body. The greatest drawback to large and rapid growth 
was the want of ministers of the Gospel, “and in order to supply 
this demand, pious laymen were licensed as catechets, who after- 
wards became candidates for the ministry; in this way origi- 
nated the licensure system.” 
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In October 1812 some ten ministers, missionaries sent out by 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, held in Washington county, 
Pa., the first ecclesiastical conference west of the Allegheny 
mountains. The following year the conference assembled in 
Fairfield county, Ohio. The organization of an independent 
body, which was discountenanced by the mother Synod, did 
not occur until September 1817, at New Philadelphia, Ohio. It 
was the work of the younger members in opposition to the 
judgment of the older ones, and only three of the ministers par- 
ticipating in the organization had been ordained. 

The clergy and congregations in Maryland and Virginia, ex- 
periencing, as did their brethren in other states, great inconven- 
ience connected with the yearly attendance of the meetings of 
the Pennsylvania Synod, and realizing the need of closer organ- 
ization for the promotion of the Church's work, formed in the 
year 1820 the Synod of Maryland and Virginia. 

Thus moved neither by doctrinal or ecclesiastical differ- 
ences, nor by any other cause of dissension or contention, but 
mainly by the circumstances of their situation and the con- 
sideration of the interests of the Ch@rch, there were organ- 
ized four additional synods before the end of the first quarter of 
the present century. The extension of the Lutheran Church, 
notwithstanding great obstacles, kept pace with the growth of 
the country and with the rapid multiplication and expansion of 
our population. Its whole strength, which at the beginning of 
the century numbered but 70 ministers and 300 congregations, 
embraced now 164 ministers, 475 congregations, and 45,000 
communicants. But 100 of the congregations were pastorless. 

The latter statement reveals the saddest feature of the Church 
at that period and brings into view the most serious barrier to 
her rapid progress. A number of circumstances combined un- 
fortunately to prevent the establishment of schools for the train- 
ing of ministers, the inflow of suitable men from Germany had 
long since ceased, and in consequence there was such a dearth 
of laborers that nearly one-fourth of the congregations were 
deprived of pastoral ministrations, and but few preachers could 
be spared to prosecute missionary operations on the frontier. 

The enlightened founders of the Church in this country were 
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not only alive to the interests of general education but with sig- 
nal zeal they endeavored to develop institutions for the training 
of a ministry. The language of her people placed them even 
then already, in comparison with others, at a great disadvantage, 
but this evil was sought to be remedied by a project devised by 
liberal minded men like Benjamin Franklin, Conrad Weiser and 
William Smith, who secured large sums in England for the 
maintenance of elementary schools in which to educate and 
Anglicise the German population. But these efforts and the 
flourishing parochial school of Philadelphia could not supply a 
cultured ministry for the Church, and Dr. Kunze, at a day when 
apparently all the means and resources for such an institution 
were wanting, conceived the project of a High School, and with 
his “Society for the promotion of Christianity and all useful 
knowledge among the Germans,’’ opened, amid festive ceremon- 
ies, his “Deutsches Seminar,” February 15, 1773. But this no- 
ble beginning of a theological school, which might have raised 
up a large body of cultured ministers, perished like many other 
precious institutions in the storms of the Revolution. The pa- 
rochial school alone survived. “When peace was restored in 
1783 there was no institution in which German youths could be 
advanced beyond the limits of the elementary branches.” 

This want was supplied in part through the University of 
Pennsylvania, then the foremost liberal school of the State, and 
which had connected with it from the year 1780 a German De- 
partment, that is “a German Professorship by which, through 
the medium of the German tongue, instruction in the learned 
languages was to be imparted.”” The first incumbent of this pro- 
fessorship was the learned Dr. Kunze, who was succeeded in 
1784 by his colleague in Zion’s and St. Michael's, the eloquent 
Dr. Helmuth. Their prestige and ability secured at once a lib- 
eral patronage, and as many as sixty students were in attend- 
ance during 1785, a number considerably greater than that of 
the English students, so that the large recitation room of the 
English, the most commodious and beautiful in the building, was 
given up to the Germans. 

A number of Lutheran ministers received their classical train- 
ing in this University, some of them being the beneficiaries of 
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the German Society of Pennsylvania, among the latter such dis- 
tinguished names as George Lochman, Christian Endress, David 
F. Schaeffer and Samuel Schmucker. 

Franklin College was founded in 1787, but it seems never to 
have been an auxiliary for the training of Lutheran clergymen. 
A kind of private Seminary for theological instruction was 
begun somewhat earlier by Revs. Helmuth and Schmidt, and 
such lights of the Church as Geo. Lochman, J. G. Schmucker, 
Endress, J. Miller, Baker, Butler and Baetes were prepared in 
this institute for the Lutheran pulpit. Kunze was moved to ac- 
cept the call to New York in 1784, by the offer of a professor- 
ship in Columbia College, in which institution he hoped to be 
able to accomplish something by way of supplying the great 
destitution of ministers. In 1815 Hartwick Seminary in New 
York was opened with nineteen students, the number growing 
in a few months to forty-four. The founding of this school was 
the result of a munificent legacy left by Pastor Hartwig for a 
school in which young men should be trained both for the office 
of pastor and for that of missionary among the Indian popula- 
tion. Its first president was Dr. Ernst Ludwig Hazelius, a man 
who brought to this country thorough German culture, emi- 
nently fitting him for an instructor. He was an earnest Chris- 
tian. Although not more pronounced in his Lutheran faith than 
many of his contemporaries, he was instrumental through his 
students in putting an end to the sway of rationalism in the New 
York Ministerium. 

A number of the abler ministers in addition to the immense 
and exhaustive labors which their large pastoral districts re- 
quired of them furnished private instruction, taking young men 
into their homes, often giving them boarding and even books 
gratuitously, and assisting them in their earnest endeavors to 
master theological studies. To the disinterested and stimulat- 
ing endeavors of this character, from men like the Schaeffers, 
Dr. Lochman, and Drs. Geissenhainer and Quitman in New 
York, the Church is indebted for many of the most active, wor- 
thy and useful men that labored in her vineyards during the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century and the first quarter of the 
nineteenth. 
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Of course no individual pastor, burdened with the cares of one 
or, sometimes, many congregations, whatever may have been 
his own attainments in theology, could do the work of a theo- 
logical faculty, whose time and abilities are given exclusively to 
this calling. Hence though the Church was honored in that 
period by men of eminent culture, to whom the best institutions 
awarded the title of Doctor of Divinity, who commanded the 
admiration and personal esteem of the foremost men of the day, 
and whose abilities were frequently sought for in the counsels of 
state, the standard of theological education necessarily declined, 
the number of men rightly equipped for the holy office was very 
much limited, and a corresponding depression of the life and 
activities of the Church and a restriction of her progress be- 
came inevitable. 


ARTICLE VII. 
THE WORK OF THE DEACONESSES.* 
By Rev. GEORGE U. WENNER, D., D., New York. 


Two years ago there was celebrated, at Kaiserswerth on the 
Rhine, the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the Deaconess 
House at that place by Pastor Fliedner. During the first quar- 
ter of a century of its history, the institution had to contend 
with poverty, prejudice and other difficulties, and its progress 
was very slow. Of late years, and especially during the last 
decade, its growth has challenged the admiration even of the 
secular world, while it has filled the hearts of Christian people 


*Die weibliche Diakonie in ihrem ganzen Umfang dargestellt. Vor- 
trige von Theodor Schaefer, P. 3 vols. Stuttgart. Verlag von D. 
Gundert. 

Theodor Fliedner. Von Georg Fliedner. Kaiserswerth. Verlag der 
Diakonissen-Anstalt. 

Kaiserswerth. The Deaconess Institution of Rhenish Westphalia, 
its origin and fields of labor. By Julius Disselhoff. London: Hatch- 
ards, Piccadilly. 

44. Bericht fiir die Diakonissen. Anstalt zu Dresden, 1887. 

Daheim Kalender. 1888. pp. 161—163. 
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with thankfulness and joy. Kaiserswerth has become the mother 
of many other houses, not only in Germany, but also in Switzer- 
land, France, Scandinavia, England and even in America. In Ger- 
many alone there were in 1887 thirty-three Mother- Houses con- 
nected with the Kaiserswerth Association, and ten others which 
for various reasons were not connected with the Association. 
The number of Deaconesses in all lands in 1878 was 3901; in 
1881 it had reached 475); but in 1888 the Kaiserswerth Asso- 
ciation alone counted more than 7000. In England Indepen- 
dents and Church-of-England people vie with each other in 
utilizing this new force in the army of Christ. In America the 
Methodist Episcopal Church has formally adopted the institu- 
tion, including even the distinctive garb, and bending its mighty 
energies in the direction of its successful establishment. Other 
denominations, such as the Presbyterians, the Episcopalians and 
the Baptists, recognizing the importance of the movement, are 
either considering the matter in committees, or have already 
taken steps in the same direction. In our own Church, the re- 
cent dedication of the Mary J. Drexel Home in Philadelphia 
marks an era in the history of the movement which is full of 
promise for the future. 

The General Synod has appointed a committee to report upon 
the subject at its next meeting, and in anticipation of this report, 
as well as in view of the general interest that attaches to the 
subject, we here present a brief sketch of the specific work in 
which the Deaconesses are engaged. The basis of the article 
is the second volume of Pastor Theodor Schaefer’s exhaustive 
work on the subject. The German title is Die Weibliche Dia- 
konie. This may be translated either into The Female Diacon- 
ite or into Woman’s Ministry. In eight lectures the author 
describes the various departments of Christian work in which 
Deaconesses at present are engaged. 


I. THE EDUCATION AND INSTRUCTION OF CHILDREN. 


1. The Crib (Day Nursery). Many mothers are compelled 
to earn a living for themselves or their families by outside work. 
An institution where the children can be cared for during the 
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day is in such cases a great boon. To what terrible alternatives 
many are driven for lack of such an aid. To say nothing of 
infanticide, there is the foundling asylum which puts a premium 
on immorality and actually invites mothers to forsake their chil- 
dren. Another means of disposing of children is to give them 
soothing syrups, narcotic sleeping potions to keep them quiet. 
Others place their infants in the care of women who make a 
specialty of caring for the children of their neighbors. Unless 
these are persons of character and conscience, great suffering 
and mortality is the result of the system. 

At Linden, in the suburbs of Hanover, I saw a nursery 
where hundreds of children, whose mothers work in the adjoin- 
ing weaving establishment, are cared for during the day by a 
number of deaconesses. So happy is their condition and so 
cheerful the surroundings of the children that many of them 
cry when their mothers call for them in the evening, and beg to 
be allowed to remain in the crib. 40 deaconesses were engaged 
in this work at twenty-six stations.* 

2. Schools for Little Children. (AZeinkinderschule). It is 
distinguished from the “Kindergarten” in that the latter is sec- 
ular in its character, while the former is distinctively Christian. 
Louise Scheppler, the servant girl of Oberlin, is regarded as the 
founder of the system. 306 deaconesses were engaged in this 
work at 269 stations. 

3. Schools for Girls. 85 deaconesses were employed at 26 
stations. The institution at Strassburg has enjoyed exceptional 
prosperity. A few years ago they began with several children. 
Now they have 500 pupils, 70 of whom are boarding scholars. 


Il. THE TRAINING AND CARE OF FEMALE YOUTH. 


1. Schools of industry. Girls of fourteen years and upwards 
are taught to sew, to mend and to do the most important work 
of a well regulated household. 9 stations, 11 deaconesses. 

2. Schools for servants. Who does not recognize that here 


*The latest general report which I could obtain when writing this ar- 
ticle, and from which these and the following statistics are taken, was for 
1881. Since that time an increase of 40 per cent. has taken place in 
the whole work. 
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there is indeed a mission? It is true, there ought also to be 
schools for employers, for the radical evil of the servant ques- 
tion is not always to be found among the employed. At Dres- 
den I lodged in the Hospice of the Deaconesses. Very early 
in the morning | was awakened by the sound of a hymn sung 
by many girls’ voices. I learned that the servant-girl scholars 
were holding their matin service. In that house some 60 or 70 
girls were being trained in a most careful and methodical way 
for their future work. At breakfast they brought me my coffee 
and rolls, and afterward put the room in order. Their work was 
scrupulously neat and accurate. The result of two years’ train- 
ing under the Christian influence and example of deaconesses 
possessing not only technical ability but also moral and spiritual 
power may well be imagined. A certificate of graduation from 
such a school is of great value. 85 deaconesses, 26 stations. 

3. In close connection with the preceding, and especially 
commendable in large cities, are the lodgings for servant girls 
and factory girls temporarily out of employment. 


Ill. RESCUE WORK. 


Those who wish to rescue others must themselves be rescued 
persons, that is, such as “once were lost but now have been 
found.” Hence a truly Christian deaconess will find here most 
congenial work. 

1. Houses of Refuge. The type of these houses in Germany 
is the family. Even where hundreds are gathered together, as 
at the Rauhe Haus near Hamburg, they are divided into little 
companies each constituting a family. 34 deaconesses, 19 sta- 
tions. 

2. Magdalen Asylums. In this sad and almost hopeless work, 
42 deaconesses were engaged at 13 stations. Even here, how- 
ever, much good has been accomplished. 

3. Prisons. In the female prison of Basel, the deaconesses 
superintend the employments of the prisoners, such as sewing, 
washing and kitchen work. They accompany them while walk- 
ing for exercise, and when they attend religious services. It is 
especially expected of the deaconesses that they will devote 
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themselves to the spiritual care of their charges. 24 deacon- 
esses, 10 stations. 


IV. TRAINING OF IDLOTS AND CARE OF EPILEPTICS. 





The need of this work is greater than many suppose. In 
Germany it is estimated that there are at least 57,000 idiots. 

Only recently have systematic efforts been made to help epi- 
leptics as a class. The first one to found an institution in their 
behalf was Pastor Bost, at Laforce in France, late in the fifties 
of this century. In Germany the work was begun in 1865. 
The institution at Bielefeld was opened in 1867 with 4 patients. 
This institution, under the guidance of that wonderful man of 
God, Pastor von Bodelschwingh, has become one of the mira- 
cles of modern times. This colony, Bethel, includes 70 houses. 
There are 1600 patients under his care. He receives $10,000 
a year from paying patients, but $40,000 come from the contri- 
butions of the benevolent. In 1887 there were 402 deaconesses 
in his institution alone. 


V. HOSPITAL WORK. 


The history of hospitals has undergone many transitions. In 
the early Christian Church, special ministers, men and women, 
called Parabolani, were appointed to care for the sick. In the 
Middle Ages, certain orders, such as the Knights of St. John 
and the German Order, devoted themselves to this work. After 
the Reformation the state took charge of the work and it be- 
came cold, heartless and perfunctory. A century ago came the 
era of great buildings. They were called Hotels Dieu, Houses 
of God; but they were overcrowded, and remained cheerless, 
hopeless. abodes of suffering. In their way, the Roman Catho- 
lics have for two centuries done good work through their Sisters 
of Charity. In recent times, great progress has been made in 
the scientific and technical management of hospitals. But in a 
spiritual as well as in a physical sense, a most important element 
is the atmosphere ; if this is not pervaded with a spirit of Chris- 
tian love and service, the hospital is anything but a Hotel Dieu. 

In this country, the introduction of trained nurses has greatly 
improved the condition of the sick in the hospitals. There was 
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a time when in some of our public hospitals convicts were em- 
ployed to nurse the sick. But the ideal of this work is that 
which is performed by the deaconesses in the hospitals of Ger- 
many. 

The report for 1881 states that 1803 deaconesses are at work 
at 583 stations. 


Vi. CONGREGATIONAL WORK. 


How much work there is to be done in every congregation 
which no one can do so well as a woman. She can visit the 
poor and the neglected families. She can give hints and sug- 
gestions for improving the household arrangements. She can 
find employment for the girls. She can visit the sick and see 
to the comfort and care of the sufferers. What pastor of a large 
congregation, especially in the cities and larger towns, has not 
felt the need of such a co-worker? The “missing link” in our 
parochial work is supplied by the trained deaconess. Such 
doubtless, were Dorcas, and Lydia, and Priscilla, and Phoebe the 
servant of the Church in Cenchrea. 

Some of the best friends of the institution regard this congre- 
gational work as the ripe fruit of the system. The House in 
Hamburg connected with the chapel of St. Ansgar is exclusively 
devoted to congregational work. Some 60 deaconesses are em- 
ployed there. But this is the only House of any importance 
in which the deaconesses are immediately connected with the 
church in which they serve. In most cases they are simply 
missionaries who have been sent out by the mother House to 
do this work and in due time they wiil again be recalled. The 
question of principle involved in these two systems is interest- 
ing and important, but cannot be discussed here. The deacon- 
ess herself receives no compensation for her services. Her sal- 
ary is paid to the House. She herself receives nothing but a 
trifling amount every year as pocket money. 

Statistics (1881): 412 stations, 734 deaconesses. 


VIl. HELP IN TIMES OF NATIONAL CALAMITY. 

The lady is still living, herself now an invalid in an English 
hospital, whose name is a synonym for woman’s work on the 
battle field, Miss Florence Nightingale. The date of her work 
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is 1854. The deaconesses took up the suggestions of her work 
and in ever-increasing fields of activity have endeavored to 
staunch the wounds of war. 

So too, in times of pestilence, their aid has proved most effec- 
tive. A distinguished victim to her zeal in this field of labor 
was the Superior of Bethany in Berlin, Anna Countess Stolberg. 


VIII. DECORATION OF THE SANCTUARY. 

‘In six Houses, one or more of the deaconesses devote them- 
selves to the work of preparing suitable emblems and designs 
for the decoration of the pulpit, the altar or the baptismal font. 
On this point, our author, Pastor Schafer, says: “We are of the 
opinion that the deaconesses’ hands may properly hold not only 
the Good Samaritan flasks of oil and wine, but also Mary of 
Bethany’s alabaster box of ointment of spikenard very precious; 
that along with her work of mercy among the suffering, she may 
also have a care, within the bounds of her calling, for the suita- 
ble decoration of the Lord’s house.” 

I have thus endeavored to sketch briefly what Pastor Schefer 
has described in three large volumes. But no sketch, and no 
volumes can do justice to the subject. Begun and carried on 
in great simplicity, a constant example of the reality of Chris- 
tian self-sacrifice, the deaconess’ work has become one of the 
most potent witnesses to the truth of our religion. It is a book 
which all men can read. 


—_—- .-~<-e— —_ 


ARTICLE VIII. 


THE DUTY OF THE LUTHERAN CHURCH TO CARE FOR 
» HER OWN. 


By Rev. SAMUEL SCHWaARys, A. M., Tiffin, Ohio. 


The Lutheran Church ought to learn a lesson on this subject 
from the parables of the lost sheep and lost piece of money, 
Luke 15 : 3-10. These parables present the same idea, but in 
different aspects. The idea common to both is the intense solici- 
tude of God for the lost; the difference between them is, that in 
the first, this solicitude arises from the compassion with which the 
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misery of the lost inspires him; in the second, from the value 
which he attaches to their souls. 

The two descriptions are intended by our Saviour to show to 
the Pharisees that by eating and drinking with the publicans 
and sinners, whom they considered lost, he was but manifesting 
the spirit of his Father. 

The love of God toward the lost, as set forth in these parables, 
is simply amazing. He is not merely represented here as, ‘so 
loving the world that he gave his only begotten Son that who- 
soever believeth on him should not perish but have everlasting 
life,” but as actually instituting a hunt, a search for the lost. 
How graphically his intense sense of loss, his earnest and careful 
search for the lost, and his joy over the finding of the lost, is 
here set forth. 

If God has such a wonderful solicitude for the lost, ought not 
his Church be actuated by the same spirit? When God is con- 
sumed, as it were, by a desire to save the lost, can his Church in 
the world be indifferent and unconcerned ? 

Will I do any violence, therefore, to these parables when I 
say they displayed the spirit which the Church should manifest 
toward the lost, which our own Church should manifest towards 
the lost in general, and especially toward the lost of her own 
household of faith. It is in this latter sense that the parables 
are especially applicable, for the shepherd missed one of his 
own flock, and the woman had lost one of her own pieces of 
money. They both set forth the sense of loss over things which 
were once possessed. 

Have we, as a Church, I mean the Lutheran Church, not 
some lost ones, some for whom we should have a feeling of 
compassion, of deepest pity, because of their exposed and help- 
less condition? Have we not, as a Church, some lost ones who 
would be a great help to us in building up our Zion, and in ad- 
vancing the kingdom of Christ in the world; and whom we 
should seek, if for no other purpose, yet for self-interest? It is 
estimated that about 65 per cent. of the people of Germany who 
come to the United States are Lutheran by birth and education, 
while all of those who come from Norway, Sweden and Den- 
mark are virtually so. There were in 1880, 1,966,742 persons 
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in the United States who had come from the German Empire. 
Sixty-five per cent. of this number is 1,288,382. There were 
also in the United States in 1880, 181,129 persons from Nor- 
way, 64,194 from Denmark, and 194,337 from Sweden. This 
would give a Lutheran population in the United States in 1880, 
by emigration alone, of 1,728,664. This does not include Lu- 
therans who come here from other European countries, such as 
Finland, Russia, Bohemia, Poland, Austria, etc., of whom there 
must have been many thousands. Now how many have come 
into this country since 1880? It is often stated, in our Church 
papers and elsewhere, that there have been enough foreign Lu- 
therans coming to the United States during the last eight years 
to make a congregation of 500 persons for every day in the 
year. This would make a Lutheran population, during the 
eight years since the last census was taken, of 1,460,000. And 
I judge this estimate is none too high. There are now some 
14,000,000 people of foreign birth in the United States. From 
1820 to 1880 nearly 27 per cent. of all who came from abroad 
were the German people, and I suppose this ratio has not de- 
creased but rather increased during the past eight years. But 
at the same ratio it would make an addition to the population 
of about 2,000,000 from the German Empire. Sixty-five per 
cent. of this would be 1,300,000, which would leave only 160,- 
000 to be supplied by the rest of Europe. But the increase 
from Norway, Sweden and Denmark, during the last eight years, 
has been especially large and much more than 160,000. I think 
we are not too high when we say that the Lutheran emigration 
to this country has been more than 3,500,000, but let us say 
3,500,000. What has been the increase of this people in this 
country by birth? Many of these emigrants have been in the 
United States for fifty years and more. I do not know that 
there is any way of getting at this that will give anything like 
accuracy. But a people under favorable circumstances will in- 
crease at the rate of 30 to 36 per cent. in ten years. Hence if 
half of this poplution has been in this country but for an 
average period of thirty years we would look for nearly two 
millions of additions by birth. Thus there ought to be at least 
5,500,000 of adherents of the Lutheran faith in the United 
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States, if merely the Lutheran emigrants and their children had 
been retained to the Church. How many of them do we actu- 
ally find in the Church at the present time? About one mil- 
lion. So there must be about four and a half millions of nom- 
inal Lutherans in this country in other churches, or else living 
around altogether out of the Church of Christ. How many of 
them are in other churches? A great many, for you can 
scarcely find a Presbyterian, Methodist, Congregationalist, Epis- 
copal, or any other kind of a church, in which you will not find 
some who were Lutherans by birth and education. But while 
this is so, not nearly all, not nearly half of these four millions are in 
other churches, for half of them have come to our country within 
the last eight years. These are either in Lutheran congregations 
or else out of the church altogether, for it is only with the first 
or second generation of this people that are born in this country, 
that this changing of church relationship is carried on to any 
extent. So, I think, we are safe in saying that at least between 
two and three millions, probably more, of these people are out 
of the Church of Christ altogether. Should not this create in 
us, as a church, a sense of loss? If a man will miss one sheep 
out of a hundred, and will not rest until he has found it, how 
much greater would be his concern if he had lost seventy-five 
or eighty out of the one hundred? If one sinner who has 
strayed from the fold causes sorrow in heaven, what must not 
that sorrow be when millions are in danger of being lost for- 
ever? Can there be any joy in our Lutheran Zion until these 
lost ones are found and safely folded ? 

Just think of it! Several millions of souls of our faith with- 
out shepherds, without shelter, without spiritual food, exposed 
to eternal ruin. Its a scene fitted to make angels weep. 

But it is sometimes sneeringly said: “Oh, they are nothing 
but beer-drinking Germans and ignorant foreigners.” But even 
if they were, they have immortal souls. And then these foreign- 
ers of our faith are not anignorant people. Many of them under- 
stand the doctrines of our religion a great deal better than some 
who were born in this country. And they are a noble people 
in spite of the fact that they have some bad customs. But no 
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matter what you may say about these foreigners themselves, 
you acknowledge that they have some of the noblest sons and 
daughters in the wide world. We dare not despise these people 
and consider them unworthy of our help, for the majority of us 
who are now in the Lutheran Church, if not actually emigrants, 
are but a step or two removed. It is an everlasting pity and 
shame that these people have not been better cared for. It is 
an irreparable loss to the Church. 

But what shall be done? If a man will leave the ninety and 
nine sheep and will go out after the one and hunt for it till he 
find it; if a woman who has lost but one piece of money out of 
ten, will light a candle and will sweep and search until she find 
it, ought not the Church arise in her might and go out and 
search for these lost millions until she find them? And they 
are not so hard to find, at least in regard to location. 

Of course they are scattered all over this land, but then they 
are, nevertheless, far more thickly settled in some parts than 
others. If we had the census of 1890 we could tell just exactly 
where to go to find them in the largest numbers. But in the 
absence of that we must take the census of 1880, and I suppose 
that will still be a guide approximately correct. Now taking 
that census we find that there were in New York in 1880, of the 
four nations mentioned, about 373,000 persons ; in Illinois about 
302,000 ; in Wisconsin about 249,000; in Ohio about 194,000; 
in Pennsylvania 177,000; in Minnesota 171,000; in Iowa 134,- 
000; in Missouri 110,000; in Indiana about 84,000; in Ne- 
braska about 48,000; in Kansas about 45,000; in Dakota about 
24,000. Thus, all other things being equal, we would expect to 
find these Lutherans most numerous in New York, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Minnesota, lowa, Missouri, Indiana, 
Nebraska, Kansas, and Dakota. Of course the emigration of 
the past eight years has changed the ratio considerably, but 
still it has been directed almost altogether to these same States. 
So that we would still expect to find the great bulk of Lutheran 
population in these same States. 

Now who is to hunt these people and give them the Gospel 
of our Lord Jesus Christ as it is taught and preached by the 
Church of their choice? Must not the Lutheran Church do this 
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if it is ever to be done? Can she evade the responsibility ? 
Paul says of the parent who will not provide for his own, “that 
he has denied the faith and is worse than an infidel.” Isa 
Church that neglects her children any better? Certainly not. 
It is incumbent upon the Lutheran Church of this country to 
give these people of her faith, who come to these shores, gospel 
privileges. She ought to do much more, she dare not do less. 
And by Lutheran Church I do not, of course, mean merely the 
General Synod, but I mean the whole Lutheran Church. This 
work is too large for any one of our present divisions of the 
Church to do alone. It will take them all, working harmoni- 
ously together. And in the presence of such a mighty work to 
be done, ought these divisions not to forget their differences and 
draw together, shoulder to shoulder, for the tug of war? God 
certainly demands it of them, or else he never would have 
given them this work to do. Can they neglect this work on ac- 
count of their unessential differences and yet maintain the pure 
doctrine, the true faith? Must not this pure doctrine and this 
right faith manifest itself also in fufilling God’s mission? O, for 
a united Lutheran Church to go up at once and search out the 
the land and possess it, or at least take possession of her own! 
What a power the Lutheran Church would be in this land if she 
were only a united Church! 

Let us work and pray then for this union. I am ready to 
extend a brotherly hand to other denominations, and pray for 
the time to come when we may all be one, but the very first 
union I want to see is a union of the divisions of the Lutheran 
Church herself. But I seem to hear some one say, “You would 
not advocate union with the Missouri Lutherans.” A union with 
them, so long as they look upon us as they do now is impossi- 
ble. A marriage is impossible until both agree, but there is 
such a thing as wooing with a view of coming to an agreement. 
These people have a wrong impression in regard to us, they are 
prejudiced ; but they are not the only ones who are prejudiced. 
There are some among the English Lutherans who are just as 
much prejudiced, and who are wholly unable to see any good what- 
ever in these Germans. They seem to take it for granted that 
there is no religion whatever among them. I believe this is an 
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awful mistake. In spite of their intolerance and exclusive- 
ness, they are, as a class, a noble people. What a wonderful 
work they have done in this country. Fifty years ago they 
came a hundred, or so, strong, now they number about 400,000, 
with some of the finest churches, benevolent and educational 
institutions in this entire land. Where can you find a more 
progressive and aggressive Church? The same progressive and 
aggressive spirit actuates the Scandinavians also What would 
the Lutheran Church be in this land if it were not for these two 
great divisions? They have shown, to a great degree, their 
faith by their works. And although their piety is of a calmer 
and more unassuming type than that of some others who make 
a much greater noise in the land, it nevertheless is none the 
less real and genuine. I know there are some among them 
who have not much piety, but then, if I am not badly mistaken, 
you will find that to be the case in some other churches. 

I do not say this because I want to defend all their practices 
and customs. There are many things about them I do not like 
—one of these is their exclusive spirit—but nevertheless I think 
their friendship and good will should be sought for the welfare 
of our Church. I think the very first union we need, if it can 
possibly be gotten honorably, is a union of the Lutheran Church 
herself. A union, at least, in so far as to work together har- 
moniously for the saving of her children. To me the issuing of 
the “Common Service” is an indication that the time is coming 
when this will no longer be an impossibility. If we once have 
one uniform order of service, we will also virtually become one 
in doctrine. We are that now. The Augsburg Confession and 
Luther’s Smaller Catechism are our bond of union. But while 
we are virtually one in doctrines, and are coming to greater uni- 
formity in usages and customs, we should also be one in friend- 
ship and love, so that we may work together harmoniously and 
enthusiastically for the saving of our lost millions. I sincerely 
believe if we were a united Church, we could go up at once and 
almost take the land, and that within a decade we could step 
from the third to the front rank of the Churches of this country. 
But union, at least to a certain extent, is a vital point, and noth- 
ing short of that which 4s absolutely essential to the plan of sal- 
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vation as conceived and taught by the Lutheran Church should 
be permitted to stand in the way. I repeat that it is the bounden 
duty of the Lutheran Church of this land to search out these 
lost ones of her own name and give them Church privileges. 
She cannot rid herself of this duty. She should do this: 

1st. Out of pure pity and compassion for these lost ones. 
Just as the man in the parable is represented as going out after 
the lost sheep, not so much on account of the great intrinsic 
loss, for he still has ninety and nine safely in the fold, but be- 
cause he cannot bear the thought of the poor sheep being lost, 
of its being exposed to the blasts of the tempest and the claws 
of wild beasts. His heart is filled with pity, he cannot rest so 
long as one of his own is exposed. His deep compassion takes 
him over the hills and into the mountains in search of the lost 
until he find it. We have it expressed in that song: 

‘‘There were ninety and nine that safely lay 
In the shelter of the fold, 

But one was out on the hills away 

Far off from the gates of gold, 

Away on the mountains wild and bare, 
Away from the tender shepherd’s care.” 

This reveals to us the heart of the great shepherd of souls, 
the head of the Church. And shall not the Church have the 
same deep feeling of pity and compassion in regard to her lost? 

2nd. Out of regard for her own honor. 1s not the honor of 
the shepherd involved in the care of the flock? If he is care- 
less and a part of his flock stray away and get torn and killed, 
or if an enemy unseen creep in among the flock and tear and 
destroy, does it not reflect upon the honor of the shepherd ? 
David certainly realized that it would, hence he, at the danger 
of his life, defended his flock against the attack of the bear and 
the lion. Does it not reflect upon the good name of a Church 
if she is slow to gather those of her own faith and protect them 
against the assaults of infidels and atheists from without and 
false teachers from within, or if she fails to gather them at all ? 
Or does it not reflect upon the good name of a Church if she 
leaves those of her own name and faith to be gathered by oth- 
ers? Can we, as members of the Lutheran Church, whose 
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name, and history, and doctrines, and usages we love and re- 
vere, permit this to be done? And yet it is being done. And 
I cannot but thank God, that since we do not care sufficiently for 
them, that some others do. Woe to the good name of the Luth- 
eran Church if this thing is permitted to go on! But there are 
some who are so indifferent in regard to the good name of their 
Church that they simply say, “What difference does it make ?” 
What difference does it make in regard to your honor, if you 
throw your chidren upon your neighbors to feed and to clothe ? 
What difference does it make in the regard and respect of your 
children for you, if they have to be spirituaily nurtured at some 
other family altar than your own, or not to be nurtured at all ? 

My love for my Church is too intense for me to say it makes 
no difference. I earnestly pray God that he may roll the great 
weight of the responsibility for these neglected souls upon the 
mind and heart of every member of the Lutheran Church in 
this land, so that we may be led to arise, as one man, and roll 
this great shame from off of her forever. May God help us to 
do this, and do it speedily ! 

3rd. Jf from no other motive, yet from self-interest. You 
may say that is a low motive. But is not that the motive that 
actuates the woman of the parable? Why does she search for 
that lost piece of money so diligently ? Not certainly because 
she pities it. It cannot suffer. She seeks it because it has an 
intrinsic value for her. It is of her own hard earning, and rep- 
resents so much bread or so much solid comfort. What latent 
power there is for good and God in the millions of our faith who 
are yet out of our Church organizations, if they were only gath- 
ered and organized and set to work! Shall the Church despise 
this power? Shall she have no concern for it? Does she not 
know that a Church of two million is, at least, twice as strong 
as one of one million, if not thrice; for there is great fascination 
and power in mere numbers. 

Now we, as a Church, are anxious to give to just as large a 
portion of the human race as possible the Gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. This is our duty. And the fact that we have a 
number of mission fields in heathen lands shows that we realize 
this to be our duty, and that we are trying to fulfill it. And we 
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are not merely anxious to give to just as large a portion of the 
human race as possible the Gospel, but we are also anxious to 
give them the very best system of doctrines and the best type 
of the religious life that the world has yet produced. This we 
believe ours to be. We believe the Lutheran doctrines, if thor- 
oughly comprehended and earnestly put into practice, will pro- 
duce the very finest type of the Christian man, the deepest, 
most trustful, most confident, most joyful life. And believing 
this, as we do, and believing that because of this God has a 
great mission for us in the world, ought we not to make haste 
to gather up our scattered forces, so that we may double, and 
triple, our power ? 

And then there is another reason why we should out of self- 
interest hasten to gather all of our forces in this country. The 
Church that gets the strongest foothold here, all other things 
being equal, is bound to be the Church of the future. We have 
already the vantage ground in Europe, and if we were to exert 
ourselves as we should, though much has been lost, we might 
still gain the ascendancy in this country also. In that event the 
Lutheran Church would be the Church of the future. But if we 
permit our forces in this country to be dissipated, our future is 
by no means assured. 

The Roman Catholic Church is making mighty efforts to gain 
the ascendancy of pewer in the United States, and why should 
not the Lutheran? Not for a base and ignoble purpose, such 
as we believe the Roman Catholic Church to have, but for the 
power it would give her to hasten the day when Christ “shall 
reign where’er the sun does his successive journeys run,”” when 
his kingdom shall stretch from shore to shore and moons “shall 
wax and wane no more.” 

4th. For the safety and welfare of this land itself. \Ne have 
here a wonderful land. The Englishman was not far wrong 
who bounded it by “the North Pole, the equator, the rising sun 
and the day of judgment.” Its area, excluding Alaska, is 
2,970,000 square miles; including Alaska, 3,500,000. If we 
were to estimate it by comparative areas, taking Connecticut as 
a unit of measure, we would find that it would be contained in 
Michigan 12 times, in Kansas 18, in Oregon 20, in Dakota 30, 
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in California 40, in Texas 60, in Alaska 120, in the whole coun- 
try between 600 and 800 times, 7. ¢. we have enough territory 
to make more than 600 such states as Connecticut, and she is 
no mean state. We could give every inhabitant nearly 40 acres 
a piece, or more than one and one-half acres to every person on 
the globe. 

There are very few persons who really have any just idea of 
the magnificent extent and possibilities of this country of ours. 

We have a Republic, even excluding Alaska, which would 
make 18 states, each as large as Spain; or one of 30 states, 
each as large as Italy; or one of 60 states, each as large as Eng- 
land and Wales. 

‘Take five of the six first-class powers of Europe, Great Britain 
and Ireland, France, Germany, Austria, and Italy; then add 
Spain, Portugal, Switzerland, Denmark, and Greece. Now sup- 
pose all these countries were welded into one empire. It would 
be a great one. But it could be laid down in the United States 
west of the Hudson River, once, twice, three times. 

‘It is difficult to form any just idea of the size of some of our 
western states. Of the twenty-two states west of the Missis- 
sippi, only three are as small as the whole of New England. 
Montana would stretch from Boston on the east to Cleveland 
on the west, and extend far enough south to cover Richmond, 
Va. 

‘Lay Texas on the face of Europe, and this giant, with his 
head on the mountains of Norway, would cover London with 
his right hand and Warsaw in Russia with his left, and his body 
would stretch down over Denmark, across the empires of Ger- 
many and Austria, across northern Italy, and his feet would rest 
in the Mediterranean Sea. Dakota might be carved in six king- 
doms of Greece, or into twenty-six counties, each as large as 
the two kingdoms of Israel and Judah. 

‘The whole population of the United States might be crowded 
into Texas and then not be as densely populated as Germany, 
or it might be crowded into Dakota and then not be crowded 
as much as the people of England and Wales are to-day.’ 

And then this great country lies within the belt of power. 
If you will take your geography and history you will find that 
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the nations that have made their mark on the world’s history 
have generally lain within the north latitude of the 30th and 
50th degree. In this belt were, and are, Palestine, Persia, Upper 
India, China, Japan, Assyria, Greece, Rome, Upper Egypt, and 
the heart of Europe. Of this favored belt we have one sixth, 
or, excluding the oceans, one third. 

And we have six of the grandest rivers that ever bore a sail. 
We have 40,000 miles of river east of the Rocky Mountains, 
counting no river less than a hundred miles in length. While 
Europe, in the same space, has but ,17,000 miles. With these 
rivers and our great lakes we have one half of the fresh water 
of the globe. Other things being equal, population always fol- 
lowed the river courses and the lakes. With these rivers in the 
heart of the country, with our chain of great lakes on the north, 
with a great gulf on the south, with an ocean on either side, any 
school boy can see that here are great possibilities. 

And the resources of this country are simply astounding. It 
produces half of the gold and silver of the world. Some of its 
States alone have enough iron ore to supply the world’s de- 
mands for centuries. It has more coal than continental Europe, 
Asia, Africa, South America, Mexico, and the British colonies 
combined. It produces between three and four hundred mil- 
lions of bushels of wheat, and fifteen hundred millions of bushels 
of corn, in a year less than average ; with cattle and sheep and 
hogs, etc., by the millions. 

Its manufactories already exceed those of any other nation on 
the globe. Its manufactured products in 1880 amounted to four 
and a half billions of dollars, being $650,000,000 more than those 
of Great Britain. 

The wealth of this country in 1880 amounted to $43,642,000,- 
000. It is now estimated at more than $70,000,000,000, which 
is almost enough to buy the whole of Europe, land, thrones and 
all, excluding England and Germany. 

And we have a people and a government that match these won- 
derful resources. The government of the United States grants 
four times as many patents as England. Ofthe five medals offered 
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by the Electrical Congress of Paris for the greatest inventions in 
electricity, five came to the United States. 

This is the grandest inheritance that God has given to any peo- 
ple,—Palestine not excepted. Though it was a world in minia- 
ture, and a worthy gift of God, yet it was but a narrow strip, 
not as large as some of our western counties. I do not mention 
these things in order that we may boast and glory over them. 
We are only too apt to do that, but to impress upon our minds 
in as forcible a way as possible, the gigantic possibilities which 
are here for good or for evil. If the influence of the intelligence 
and wealth of the United States are thrown wholly in favor of 
Christianity it will hasten by much the evangelization of the 
world. But, on the other hand, if they are thrown largely 
against Christianity, it will retard the progress of the religion 
of Christ perhaps for centuries. It may be said that there is no 
danger of this latter supposition being realized. I sincerely 
hope not, and yet I fear there is. Satan is evidently making a 
desperate effort to win these great possibilities for himself. He 
is marshaling all of his forces for the contest. He is not indif- 
ferent in this matter, even if the Church of Christ is. We 
can clearly see his work in the liquor traffic, in socialism 
and anarchy, in the corrupt use of money and the public press, 
in the arraying of capital and labor against each other, in 
emptying much of his surplus European material upon our 
shores and massing it in our great cities and new states and 
territories, in Mormonism, in corrupt and ungodly politics, 
in lowering the standard of public morality among all the 
people, in breaking down the sacredness of the Sabbath day, 
and in many other ways too numerous to mention. It cannot 
but be evident to every one who has made this matter a study 
that there is an awful pressure brought to bear against the reli- 
gion of Christ in this land of ours. And it must be equally 
evident that no little progress is being made. The churches 
must prepare themselves for a mighty contest if they want to 
hold this land for God. They have not to fight merely against 
flesh and blood, “but against pricipalities and powers, against the 
ruler of the darkness of this world, against spiritual wickedness 
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in high places.” It behooves the Church in this country to heed 
the voice of God and go up at once and possess it. 

And in this struggle to win and hold our own country for 
God, the Lutheran Church must not be idle. She must at least 
take care of her own and prevent them from falling into the 
hands of the evil one and giving their influence on his side. We 
love our country and we want it to be and remain a Christian 
land. Hence we must awake! We cannot remain indifferent 
in regard to the results of this struggle any longer. The inter- 
ests at stake are too vast. 

sth. For the Honor and Glory of God. We believe that 
man’s chief end in life is to honor and glorify God by doing his 
will. Whatis his will? Is it not that we should seek and save the 
lost? Is not that made plain in these parables? Can we neglect 
this work, and not rob God of honor that is justly due him ? 
Can we neglect it and not rob him of some of the most pre- 
cious jewels of his diadem? Dare ‘we be careless in regard 
to that which God holds far above price? To save which he 
gave his Son? God may indeed guard his honor and raise 
up others to do the work we should do, but woe to us in that 
event. It seems to me an impossibility to neglect these lost 
ones and yet save our own souls. How the soldiers of the late 
war guarded with their lives the flag of their country from the 
dishonor of falling into the hands of the enemy! Shall we not, 
with our lives, guard the sacred honor of the blood-stained ban- 
ner of the cross, the honor of God’s name? 

But how may we best discharge our obligation towards these 
lost millions? Certainly not by merely sending shepherds out 
after them, and then permitting both shepherds and sheep to 
struggle for spiritual life in the barren mountain, or desert, of 
some public hall, or concert room, or court room, amid the scent 
of lager beer and vile tobacco. We cannot discharge our obli- 
gations by merely sending out a few shepherds, and then per- 
mitting them to struggle for a few years for a mere existence 
and, probably, finally to perish. 

The shepherd of the parable did not stay with the poor sheep 
in the wild and inhospitable mountains, but he laid it upon his 
shoulders and carried it home. So our Church must not merely 
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send shepherds to hunt these lost ones, but it must make for 
them, wherever found, church homes,—homes into which the 
shepherds may gather them and shelter them from the raging 
tempest and the roaring lion. This means not merely Home 
Missionaries, but it means chapels and church edifices. The two 
must go together, they must not be separated if the Church de- 
sires success. When a Home Missionary is sent into a town, 
or city, to seek the lost ones, he must also be assured that he 
will have a church building in which to make them a church 
home just as soon as it is needed. This assurance is an indis- 
pensable necessity to the best success. It is next to impossible 
to get a sure foot-hold in the most of our towns and cities with- 
out a chapel, or church building. From what source are the 
means to erect these edifices to come? The Church can hardly 
expect these poor lost ones to furnish them unaided. They must 
be encouraged and aided in the beginning. And money spent 
by the Churcly in this way will return to it in 30, 60 and 100 
fold. She cannot afford to neglect this work. I believe it would 
be better to give a small congregation a church building and let 
it depend on its own resources for a pastor, than to give it a 
pastor and then let it struggle along without a church edifice. 
In ancient warfare when armies succeeded in building a for- 
tress in the enemy’s country, they felt that they had taken a long 
step towards conquering that enemy, but so long as they were 
not able to fortify themselves everything was uncertain, though 
they might have succeeded in forcing a landing in the enemy’s 
country. How the Athenians harassed the Lacedemonians by 
that little fort they established, under Demosthenes, on their 
southern boundary. How afterwards the Thebans harassed the 
Athenians by that fort they succeeded in planting within 12 or 
15 miles of the great city of Athens. So if we want a small 
force of workers to make any inroads on the works of the devil 
in any place, you must give them a fort, a church building. 
Until we have done that Satan does not think we mean busi- 
ness. 

The best way, then, for the Lutheran Church to do the 
work that is before her in this land, is to send missionaries 
into all of the cities and towns, east and west, wherever needed, 
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and say to them, “Hunt the people, get the best location possi- 
ble, and put up a chapel, or church edifice, at once, as need may 
dictate, and we will stand by you and see you through.” It is 
said, “That is a very nice theory, but it will not work in prac- 
tice.” It ought to work in practice. It would, too, if God re- 
ceived his dues. The Lutheran Church, if she were united, 
could do this work, and do it easily. Of the $70,000,000,000, 
which constitute the wealth of these United States, at least one- 
fifth, or $14,000,000,000, probably much more, is in the hands 
of church members. The Lutheran Church has one-twelfth of 
the church membership of the United States, and, I suppose, 
about one-twelfth of this $14,000,000,000 of wealth, or $1,166,- 
666,666. I know the Lutheran Church has not so many really 
wealthy members as some other Churches, but I think it will 
average about as well as any. Now if one-tenth only of this 
wealth in the hands of the Lutheran Church members were dedi- 
cated to the Lord it would be $116,666,666, a sum large enough, 
when added to the amounts which could be raised in the mis- 
sions themselves, to put a missionary and a church edifice wher- 
ever needed throughout this entire land. Would it be too much 
for the members of the Lutheran Church to give one-tenth of 
their wealth to fulfill this vast mission which God has given 
her? Certainly not. We ought to be ashamed to think of be- 
ing let off with less. Let us think of the sacrifice which has 
been made for us. Let us listen to the voice of Christ: 
“I gave, I gave my life for thee, 
What hast thou given for me?”’ 

Yes, what? With shame we must say, “We have not averaged 
fifty cents a piece for missions.’ God have mercy upon us! 
though we do not deserve it. We sometimes think God has 
given us a work that we cannot do. It is not a case of can not, 
but of will not. We might just as well acknowledge this, and 
repent, and go to work. What a glorious opportunity God has 
given us! What an awful responsibility if we let it slip. God 
has never given any people-a better chance of investing money 
for him than he has to us in our Home Mission and Church 
Extension work. In this work we may make of a hundred a 
thousand, and of a thousand a hundred thousand. The open- 
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ing of the books in eternity alone will tell the immense per cent. 
realized on money thus invested. Where can a man find a bet- 
ter chance of laying up treasure in heaven. Where can a Lu- 
theran find a better chance of providing for himself, even in this 
world, gratification and joy. 


“Cast thy bread upon the waters, 
Ye who have but scant supply, 
Angel eyes will watch above it, 
You shall find it by-and-by. 

He who in His righteous balance 
Doth each action weigh, 

Will your sacrifice remember, 
Will your loving deed repay. 


Cast thy bread upon the waters, 
You who have abundant store, 
It may float on many billows, 

It may strand on many a shore ; 
You may think it lost forever, 
But as sure as God is true, 

In this life, or in the other, 

It will yet return to you.”’ 


May God hasten the time when the members of the Lutheran 
Church will make her mission work their saving-bank. Then 
she can do her work, and do it speedily and well. 
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ARTICLE IX. 


THE BIBLE AND LAND.,* 
By Rev. ABEL J. Brown, D. D., Blountville, Tenn. 


“The Bible and Land”—such is the brief but comprehensive 
title of the book now before us. The character of the book it- 
self comports with the title. It is diminutive in size, but com- 
presses much withia its narrow limits. It grapples with import- 
ant living issues, inseparably connected with the maintenance of 
civil government, It is an able, interesting work,—profound in 
its investigations and plausible in argument. It is an index of 
the present and ominous of the future condition of our country. 
It deserves more than simply a brief complimentary notice of 
the press, and, like all new publications of any considerable pre- 
tensions, it invites impartial, rigid criticism. 

“The Bible and Land” is mainly an arraignment of our sys- 
tem of taxation for the support of civil government, and the 
proposal and elaborate defence of another in its stead, claimed 
by the author to be a better one. It charges that our system is 
impolitic and unscriptural, unjust and oppressive in its opera- 
tions upon the masses, and the prolific source of great evils in 
the body politic, which corrupt the purity of our civil institu- 
tions and endangers the stability of the government itself. 

The author in the support of his positions, dwells largely on 
the distinctions and inequalities of society,—the affluence and 
luxury, the ease and pride of the favored few, and the poverty, 
degradation and misery of the toiling millions. But he fails to 
trace this state of affairs to defects in our system of taxation. 

For aught he shows, or can show to the contrary, it would 
equally exist under his own, or any other system of taxation 
that human wisdom can devise. It is the normal condition of 
human society. It has at least always existed, even under the 
Jewish Theocracy, and will probably continue to exist till time 
shall end. It occurs in accordance with the divine arrangement, 


* The Bible and Land. By James B. Converse, Morristown, Tenn. 1889. 
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and all attempts to change it, and make that equal which God 
has made unequal, will like all previous efforts of the kind, 
prove abortive and disastrous. Perfect equality, in all respects, 
amongst men is neither attainable nor desirable in this world, 
and we very much doubt whether it will be realized in the 
world to come. 

That unjust and avoidable inequalities exist amongst men in 
their financial condition, and that they are prejudicial to indi- 
vidual and social welfare, we frankly admit; but we deny that 
they are justly chargeable to our system of taxation, and much 
more, that they could be remedied by the adoption of Mr. C’s 
system They are, as he himself clearly shows, largely attribu- 
ted to other causes, and, as we think, mainly to class legislation, 
in violation of the fundamental principles of our organic law. 
The legislation of our country has been for years too much in 
the interest of capital and monopolies. The result has been the 
accumulation of princely fortunes by the favored few, and the 
oppression and poverty of the less fortunate. To such an ex- 
tent has this evil grown, that money has become an important 
factor, if not a controlling power, in our civil government. Its 
influence is felt in our elections, legislative halls and courts of 
justice. The unequal distribution of property arising from the 
cause suggested, is one great source of that spirit of unrest and 
anarchy now rife in our country, and it has given birth to the 
various organizations which menace the stability of our govern- 
ment. 

Before we enter more directly and fully into the discussion 
of the main question at issue, we premise several things, which 
will greatly aid us in forming correct conclusions, 

Civil government in some form is absolutely necessary to the 
well-being of human society. This is a dictate of both reason 
and revelation. Men cannot live in a state of isolation and in- 
dependence and realize fully the blessings and enjoyments of 
life ; and they cannot live together happily without government. 
Civil government is a compact between people who compose it 
for mutual protection and benefit. 

The duties of the government and its subjects are reciprocal. 
It is the duty of the government to protect its subjects in their 
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persons, rights and property, until the subject shall forfeit his 
right to such protection. It is the duty of the subjects to sus- 
tain the government in the exercise of its legitimate functions 
as long as it performs its part of the contract. 

One way to support the government, and the only way that 
now concerns us, is to supply it with such finances as may be 
necessary for its purposes. These are ordinarily raised by tax- 
ation, either direct, or indirect, as in a tariff for revenue. 

The question arises: By what system of taxation shall the 
revenue for the support of government be raised? Amongst 
the various systems practiced and proposed, ‘we shall confine 
our attention mainly to two—our own system and that proposed 
by the author of the Bible and Land. 

Our system assumes, that every one protected by the govern- 
ment, in his person, rights and property, is rightfully bound to 
bear his proportionate part in the support of the government. 
This is its fundamental principle. The exemption from taxation 
of certain persons, as ministers of the Gospel and a few others, 
and of certain kinds of property, as churches, charitable institu- 
tions, etc., is the exception, and not the rule, and it is based, not 
on equity, but on charity and other considerations. 

Such a system is just and equitable and fully answers the 
purposes of government. It sustains the government, secures 
to all their rights, and interests all personally and directly in the 
affairs of government, and divides the burden of government 
equally amongst all in proportion to their ability. Taxation 
and representation are so intimately and inseparably connected 
in our government, that it has become a political axiom with 
us: No taxation without representation, and no representation 
without taxation. All laws, whether national or municipal, 
should be strictly in conformity to it. This principle will be 
more fully developed and vindicated in the sequel. 

As a substitute for our system of taxation, Mr. C. proposes 
one radically different from it. His “Book demands that a@// 
taxation be imposed upon the value of land.” It “demands the 
single tax on land, because it is just and right ;” and it solemnly 
“makes the demand in the name of the Creator.” 
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“The plan is to remove a// taxes from consumption and pro- 
duction, from labor and wealth, and to impose a// faxes neces- 
sary to the economical administration of the government on 
land—not on the area—but on the value of land.” 

He strangely admits, however, in the progress of his discus- 
sion, that “besides the tax on land the government may wisely 
tax monopolies,” and impose “an income tax,” and also a “foll 
tax.” 

We scarcely need say, that these admissions are utterly in- 
consistent with his theory, and concede a principle fatal to it. 
Here we might safely close this review, if our object were sim- 
ply victory ; but as our object is truth in the refutation of a 
wrong theory, and the author’s language implies a doubt in his 
own mind as to the justness of his concession, and he himself 
generally ignores it, we shall proceed as though it had not been 
made. 

To fully understand Mr. C.’s theory of taxation we must know 
the sense in which he uses certain terms. 

“Land,” he defines to be “‘¢he unartificial materials of indus- 
try” —“products of nature, out of which, or by means of which, 
men produce useful commodities. Zhe soil, the ores in the earth, 
wild fruit, germs, sunshine that falls on the ground, water-powers, 
&c., are land.” “The unimproved ground is land, the improve- 
ments, the houses, the stables, fences, roads, &c , are wealth.” 
“Its (land’s) value and utility have been grea//y improved by la- 
bor.” “A large part—much the largest part—of the value of 
agricultural land is the result of labor.” “Value is the selling 
price.’ “The increase of property belongs to the owner.” This 
includes “the unearned increment” of land. “Wealth is the re- 
sult of labor exerted on land.” 

The author is extremely radical in his views, as will be seen 
by a glance at his platform, and he is no less so in all his posi- 
tions and methods, as will appear as we proceed. He utterly 
repudiates the fundamental principles of our system of taxation. 
He unceremoniously sets at naught the wisdom of the framers 
of our government, and of our legislators for more than a cen- 
tury, and the concurrent judgment of our most eminent political 
scientists. His policy discriminates, without sufficient reason, 
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between realty and personalty*; its adoption would greatly 
complicate and embarrass the work of taxation; it would change 
the relation of property holders to the government and their 
interests in it; it would revolutionize the industrial pursuits and 
interests of the different classes of our citizens; and would, we 
fear, result in the destruction of individual property in land. A 
change so radical and far-reaching in its influences, is extremely 
hazardous, and should not be even suggested, and much less 
attempted, without the most cogent reasons. And whilst we 
impute none but the purest and best motives to Mr. C., we fear 
that he has unwittingly given encouragement to a dangerous 
tendency of the times, which he himself no less heartily de- 
plores and deprecates than do we. 

The space allotted us will not permit us to elaborate the ob- 
jections to Mr. C.’s theory to taxation above specified. We can 
only enlarge upon them sufficiently to enable the reader to ap- 
preciate their force. 

The author’s whole theory is based upon wrong and confused 
notions of the nature and value of the different kinds of prop- 
erty, and the grounds of private rights in them. He discrimi- 
nates unjustly between land immovable and that originally a 
part of it, but now abstracted from it and modified by art. Ac- 
cording to his theory, timber, precious metals, iron, copper, etc., 
are land as long as they remain in their native condition, and as 
such should be taxed; but when removed from their native 
place and their form is changed by man, they cease to be land 
and become personalty, and as such should be exempted from 
taxation. Buildings of every description, railroads with all their 
equipments, agricultural and mechanical instruments, etc., all 
composed wholly of materials classed as land and highly valu- 
able, would all be free from taxation. It seems strange indeed, 
unaccountably strange, that a simple change in place and form, 
and a change too which greatly enhances the value of the arti- 
cle, should make such a change in its treatment, Instead of 
this, it should, as our system demands, increase the tax upon it 
in exact proportion to its increase in value. 


*We use this term, not strictly perhaps in its technical sense, to de- 
note all property except land. 
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Such a system instead simplifying and facilitating the work 
of taxation, as the author claims for it, would greatly complicate 
and embarrass it. It is a comparatively easy matter to deter- 
mine the commercial value of the property in question in its 
present condition, as our system requires, but an exceedingly 
difficult, if not impracticable task, to ascertain its value in its 
native state. The same is true also in regard to the increase in 
the value of land proper, or immovable, arising from the owner's 
labor bestowed upon it, and his means invested in its improve 
ment, as well as the unearned increment in its value, arising 
from accidental circumstances, such as the location of cities or 
railroads upon or near it, the discovery of valuable mines upon 
it, etc. Such increased value ought not, according to the au- 
thor’s theory, to be taxed, for he ranks it with labor and wealth. 
But as all land must be taxed, we must determine the original 
naked value of the land, that we may know what tax to assess 
upon it. Herein lies the difficulty suggested. 

Mr. C. demands the single tax on land, because God is its ma- 
ker, owner and donor, in a sense entirely different, as he holds, 
from that in which he is such in regard to personalty. But this 
is another groundless discrimination. God is no less truly the 
maker, owner and giver of personalty than of land. Personalty 
is but a modification of land in form and use. It comes from 
God. Man is not an independent, self-made, self-sustaining op- 
erator. God made him and endowed him with wisdom to plan 
and ability to execute. He furnishes the materials upon which 
man operates and reduces to such form as answers his purpose. 
The products of man’s labor are, therefore, just as truly God's 
property as are the products of a machine the property of him 
who made it, keeps it in repair, furnishes the material upon 
which it operates, and runs it at his own expense. Even land 
itself is made tributary to man’s wants by his manipulation. 
Without this it is worth but little to him. There are only three 
creatures of God, air, light and water, generally available for 
man’s use without labor. These are prepared without human 
agency, ready for man’s use, in nature’s great laboratory. 

We individually acquire possession of land in a manner sub- 
stantially the same as we do of other property. The land is the 
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Lord's. He made it and he made it for man, and gives it to 
men. But he does not make a deed to it in fee simple to men 
individually or as governments. Governments acquire a right 
to it by discovery, occupancy, conquest, treaty or purchase. It 
belongs to those who compose the government. It is their joint 
stock held in common. No subject of the government has a 
right to take exclusive possession, control and use of any part 
of it at his mere option. This would give rise to endless confu- 
sion and conflict. The government determines the manner in 
which any part of it may become private property. It is for a 
valid consideration, and generally by purchase. His title to 
land thus gotten is valid. It is a title made by God, because 
made by his properly authorized agent, the government or- 
dained by him. This is the doctrine of standard authorities 
upon the subject, and in this Mr. C. agrees. “Government,” 
he say, “is God’s agent. Through civil government God's right 
to land is transferred to men.” “The landholder, holding his 
land from the state, holds it by the gift of God.” 

When the right to land is obtained by purchase it is an in- 
vestment of means made by labor, or justly obtained otherwise. 
One may invest his money in land while another invests his 
money in bank stock, government bonds, etc. Their means, 
the same in kind, are only invested in different kinds of prop- 
erty. According to Mr. C’s theory, the land ought to be taxed, 
but not the personalty. We fail to see the reason or justice of 
this. 

The policy in question would greatly affect the relative value 
of realty and personalty. It would increase the value of the 
latter just in proportion to the amount of tax removed from it, 
and diminish the value of the former in proportion to the amount 
of the tax added to it—the tax taken off of personalty. Such 
a change would work a great and unjust hardship on landhold- 
ers. It would, moreover, as is easy to be seen, greatly affect 
the industries, pursuits and interests of men. It would be ex- 
ceedingly difficult for the people to accommodate themselves to 
the change, and it would require superior statesmanship and a 
long time to effect it peaceably and satisfactorily, if it could be 
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thus effected at all. The experiment would be, to say the least, 
very dangerous. 

The adoption of the proposed system of taxation would also 
greatly change the relation of landholders and others to the 
government and their interest in its management and welfare. 
Landholders having all the direct taxes to pay for the support 
of the government would, as a matter of course, have a much 
deeper interest in it, in the respects indicated, than would others 
who pay no such tax. And unless the elective franchise and 
eligibility to office were restricted to landholders, we would 
have suffrage, office and representation without taxation. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that such a policy is not only incon- 
sistent with the genius of our government, but also radically 
wrong. Under its practical operations, irresponsible men, and 
men having but little at stake, would participate as freely and 
fully in the management of the government as those who bear 
its principal burthens and whose highest interests are involved. 
They might encourage all manner of extravagance in the ad- 
ministration of the government and impose heavy burthens on 
taxpayers. If the proposed change should ever be made, com- 
mon justice and a proper regard for the rights and interests of 
all concerned would demand, that it should be accompanied by 
a corresponding change in the conditions of the right of suffrage 
and eligibility to office. Ownership in land to a certain extent 
should be required as a qualification for the enjoyment of these 
rights and privileges, as was once required by some of the states 
in the union. This was the reason, we remark incidentally, why 
we have two branches in our national and state legislatures, par- 
ticularly the latter. They originally represented different inter- 
ests, and were mutual checks upon each other. 

Finally: Mr. C.’s system of taxation is flagrantly unequal and 
unjust. To see this we need only contemplate it in its practical 
workings. We are not prepared to state the relative number of 
landholders and others in our country, and the relative value of 
realty and personalty, but we may safely say, that the landhold- 
ers are in the minority, and we know that a large part of the 
property is personalty. His system imposes the burthen of 
taxation upon landholders. It solemnly “demands in the name 
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of the Creator that all taxes necessary to the economical admin- 
istration of the government be imposed upon the value of land.” 
This is the key-note to his system. The millions and billions 
of personalty, represented in bank stock, rail roads, government 
bonds, manufactories, commerce, etc., etc., constituting a large 
part, if not the largest part, of the wealth of the country, would 
all be free from taxation. At the same time all this property, 
together with its owners, would be protected by the govern- 
ment, and its owners enjoy equal rights and privileges with 
landholders. Is this right? To state the question is to answer 
it. Our innate sense of right, developed and strengthened under 
the influence of our republican institutions, rebels at the very 
thought of it. It is an insult to our sense of right to propose 
such a question. It will be a long time before our people, even 
non-landholders, having learned the principles of justice and 
tasted the sweets of freedom, can be educated up to the point 
of submission to such a change as that in question. 

With a short reply to the argument based on the Theocracy 
of the Jews, upon which Mr. C. dwells so long and relies so 
confidently, we wil! close this review. 

A Theocracy, such as was exercised over the Jews, was un- 
questionably the best government for that peculiar people in 
their condition at that time, for it was framed and administered, 
at least indirectly, by God himself, and he commits no blunders. 
A Theocracy for us, or any other people, now, would be the 
best government. But it would hardly be such an one, in all 
respects, as was that of the Jews. Even that was temporary. 
Peoples change, and their circumstances change with them, and 
these changes require corresponding changes in their govern- 
ments. Herein is found the reason why God, who has confess- 
edly ordained civil government, has ordained no specific form of 
government for all times and universally obligatory. The four 
leading forms of civil government — Despotism, a limited or 
mixed Monarchy, Aristocracy and Democracy—are all ordained 
of God. 

The Theocracy of the Jews, suited to a people thousands of 
years ago, who had but recently emerged from Egyptian thral- 
dom, and whose wealth consisted principally of lands and flocks, 
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with comparatively nothing of that which largely constitutes 
the wealth of our country—such a government, and we say it 
with supreme reverence for its author—such a governmet would 
be illy suited to us. Besides this; at the time of which we 
speak, the civil and religious governments of the Jews were 
closely blended, but we have completely divorced church and 
state, and make the church a self-sustaining institution. More- 
over, taxation was not restricted in the Jewish Theocracy to 
land, but extended to personalty. ‘Tithes embraced the tenth 
part of any acquired possession, or of the increase annually aris- 
ing and renewing from the profits of land, stock upon land and 
personal industry.” 

In view of all this, and much more of like import, which 
might be adduced if necessary, we conclude, that the Jewish 
Theocracy was not a model of civil government suited in all re- 
spects to us as a people, as Mr. C. himself concedes. If so, its 
system of taxation may be one of these respects. But even if 
it is suited to us, in this respect, it does not follow that all taxes 
for the support of government should be imposed upon land; 
for it is, to say the least, highly probable, if not absolutely cer- 
tain, that in the Jewish Theocracy personalty as well as land 
was taxed for this purpose. 


—_—_._-_ 6-4 >-———_ 


REVIEW OF RECENT LITERATURE. 


I. BIBLICAL. 


A New Commentary on Genesis. By Franz Delitzsch, D. D., Leipzig. 
Translated by Sophia Taylor. Vol. 1. pp. 412. 1889. New York: 
Scribner & Welford. 


Delitzsch’s Commentary on Genesis has long held a place of high 
value in the library of Biblical students. Fifteen years have passed 
since the fourth edition of the original appeared and as great changes 
have taken place among ‘‘advanced’’ scholars in this province, and as 
Delitzsch is a recognized master in it, there has been an earnest curios- 
ity to know what in his ripe age, unsurpassed learning, and after the 
incessant studies of fifty years, he holds concerning Moses and his book 
of origins. 

That he has made large concessions to the Higher Criticism is well 
known. And it will surprise no one to hear him say that historico-crit- 
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ical investigation as to Moses’ share as author in the composition of the 
Pentateuch is left free as far as New Testament statements are con- 
cerned. But the fear that he may have surrendered the citadel will be 
dispelled by a glance at the preface. He expects the praise of full and 
complete scholarship to be withheld from the work, because ‘the spirit 
of this Commentary remains unaltered since 1852.’’ “1 am not a be- 
liever,’’ says the foremost Old Testament scholar of the century, ‘in 
the ‘Religion of the times of Darwin.’ I am a believer in two orders 
of things, and not merely in one, which the miraculous would drill holes 
in. 1 believe in the Easter announcement, and I accept its deductions.’’ 

With this he however admits that the work of investigation has gone 
onwards and not inacircle. ‘The factors which have been taken account 
of with respect to the composition of the Pentateuch have obtained 
recognition, and fellow-laborers in this field are divided less by the dif- 
ferent results of analysis, than by their different religious position to- 
wards Holy Scripture, and their different manner of turning such re- 
sults to account with respect to sacred history.’’ He entertains no 
scruple ‘‘in holding that the Pentateuch, like other historical books of 
the Bible, is composed from documentary sources of various dates and 
different kinds, which critical analysis is able to recognize and distin- 
guish from each other with more or less certainty.’? And this does no 
violence to inspiration, which holds indeed not of the several documents 
of the Pentateuch, ‘‘but of that extant whole, into which these writings, 
which, considered in themselves, might perhaps have been incomplete, 
one-sided, and insufficient, were worked up.’’ The Christian as such 
regards the Pentateuchal historical work and the Holy Scriptures in 
general, as a unity. And this unity really exists in everything which 
concerns our redemption and the history of its preparation and founda- 
tion, and is exalted far above the discoveries of critical analysis. 

“In one point,’’ ‘‘says the venerable and conservative author, ‘‘we 
remain now as ever faithful to the old school. Weare Christians, and 
therefore occupy a position with regard to Holy Scripture quite differ- 
ent from that which we take towards the Homeric poems, the Nibe- 
lungen, or the treasures of the library of Asurbanipal. Holy Scripture 
being the book of the records of our religion, our relation thereto is 
not merely scientific, but also in the highest degree one of moral re- 
sponsibility. We will not deny the human element with which it is af- 
fected, but will not with Hamitic scorn discover the nakedness of Noah.”’ 

The alterations of this revision are so numerous that it may really be 
regarded, as we know the author does regard it, as a new commentary. 
This does not imply that evolution is substituted for creation. ‘For 
the essential characteristic of creation is the achievement and indeed 
the miraculous achievement, of something hitherto non-existent.” 


VoL. XIX. No. 2. 40 
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Commentary on the Old Testament. Vol. 1.—Genesis and Exodus. Wy 
Milton S. Terry, D. D., and Fales H. Newhall, D.D. pp. 570. New 
York: Phillips & Hunt. 

This forms another acceptable volume of the Commentary on the Old 
and New Testaments projected under the editorial supervision of the 
late Dr. Daniel D. Whedon The entire series was to comprise thirteen 
volumes: eight on the Old Testament and five on the New. The en- 
tire New Testament and five volumes on the Old have been published. 
Meantime five of the twelve persons originally selected to prepare the 
Old Testament Commentary, and the general editor himself, have been 
called away from their earthly labors. 

The present volume on Genesis was undertaken by the late Prof. F. 
H. Newhall, D. D., but he was able to complete only the part from 
Genesis v. to xii., which is here published substantially as he left it. 
Besides this, he had published extended notes on Genesis in connection 
with the International Sunday School Lessons for 1873 and these are 
largely embodied here. The commentary on the first seventeen chap- 
ters of Exodus is also the work of Dr. Newhall, having been published 
in pamphlet form as a help to the Sunday School Lessons of 1874. 

We have here a happy instance of the truth that the workman dies 
but the work goes on. Prof. Terry’s previous contributions to this 
commentary, ‘Joshua to Samuel,’’ and ‘*Kings to Esther,’’ show his 
learning, his insight into Scripture and his admirable expository tact, 
and the parts of the present volume from him offer many more proofs 
of the same qualities. 

He enters very little into critical and speculative fields. He recog- 
nizes the sphere of the commentator to indicate the grammatico-his- 
torical meaning of the original text. A fair sample of his mind and 
method is the following: ‘‘The world is full of attempts to ‘reconcile 
Genesis and Geology ;) we assume no such task, but endeavor to keep 
prominent the query, whether the vast amount of learned labor bestowed 
upon such attempted reconciliation has not been wasted over a false is- 
sue. Our exposition does not essay to solve the mysteries of creation, 
but merely to determine, as far as the original meaning and usage of 
his words admit, the most obvious import of the Hebrew writer’s lan- 
guage.”’ 

But two more volumes remain to complete this creditable and valu- 
able series, one on the remaining books of the Pentateuch, and one on 
Ezekiel, Daniel and the Minor Prophets. These may be expected at no 
distant day. 


An American Commentary on the New Testament. Edited by Alvah 
Hovey, D. D., LL. D. Commentary on the Epistle of Fames. By 
Edwin T. Winkler, D. D. 8vo.pp 74 Commentary on the Epistles 
of Peter. By Nathaniel Marshman Williams, D. D. pp. 112. 
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Commentary on the Epistles of Fohn. By Henry A. Sawtelle, D. D. 

pp. 85. Commentary on the Epistle of Fude. Nathaniel Marshman 

Williams, D. D. pp. 23. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publica- 

tion Society. 

We welcome most heartily another volume of this admirable Commen- 
tary. Weary of the learned, critical, bulky volumes which are largely 
occupied in condemning received interpretations and which impress 
upon the average reader the idea that the sacred Scriptures are exceed- 
ingly difficult to understand, it is refreshing to open a work which leads 
you into the Scriptures instead of away from them. The different au- 
thors by whom, under Dr. Hovey’s editorship, the successive volumes 
are contributed, vary in their merit, but they agree in furnishing a 
commentary which is intelligible to men who have not attended a Ger- 
man university. It is emphatically an ‘‘American Commentary,” pre- 
pared by American practical sense and for practical ends. The Bible 
students and the pastors of this country have little time for speculation. 

Dr. Winkler’s interpretation of James is quite satisfactory. He 
shows that there is just as much ground for charging the apostle with 
contradicting himself as with contradicting Paul. The prominence 
which one of these writers assigns to works and the other to faith, is 
to be explained by the different ends they had in view. Both of them 
taught that saving faith is operative. But Paul arguing against for- 
malists, who taught that meritorious works are the condition of salva- 
tion, insisted upon the necessity of faith, while James arguing against 
Antinomians, who claimed that the profession of an orthodox faith 
suffices, insisted upon the necessity of a life of practical godliness. 

Dr. Williams is not as happy in his effort to solve the crux interpre- 
tum, 1 Pet.1: 19. While showing the contradiction between the words 
of Jesus to the dying thief and the view that he went dmmediately to 
Hades, he has overlooked the other view which places the descent in 
the stage of his exaltation and interprets the ‘‘preaching’’ as equiva- 
lent to the proclamation of victory. Dr. W. holds that “Christ may 
have preached through Noah’s preaching, for the spirit of Christ was 
in the prophets, and testified. Or he may have preached by an influence 
exerted more directly on their minds.”’ 


Holiness as Understood by the Writers of the Bible. A Wible study. 
by Joseph Agar Beet. pp. 70. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 

A most instructive little monograph which will surprise some people 
and which ought to correct prevalent error on this prominent theme of 
the Scriptures. The author shows very clearly what the writers of the 
Bible at successive stages understood by ‘‘holiness,’’ as applied to 
creatures, and their understanding, it is evident, was quite at variance 
with what has been held in some fanatical circles. Oehler’s elucidation 
of this term, as an attribute of Jehovah, the divine apartness, unique- 
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ness, incomparableness, would have made a fit opening chapter, and 
would, in our judgment, have brought out the correct idea more strik- 
ingly, but the modest author has done well and we hope his treatise will 
be widely read. 


An Introductory New Testament Greek Method. Together with a Man- 
ual, containing Text and Vocabulary of Gospel of John and Lists of 
Words, and the Elements of New ‘Testament Greek Grammar. By 
William Rainey Harper, Ph. D., Professor in Yale University, and 
Revere Franklin Weidner, D. D., Professor of Exegesis in Augus- 
tana Theological Seminary, Rock Island, Ill. pp. 520. $2.50. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

With the aim of this volume we can express our fullest sympathy and 
we have not the temerity to criticise the quality of the work of authors 
so learned and competent. Their joint production before us is an ap- 
plication of the synthetic method to the study of the New Testament 
Greek. It is designed chiefly for such as have no knowledge of the 
Greek language—and their number in the ministry and in Theological 
Seminaries is legion—and includes a complete course of elementary in- 
struction in the grammar of New Testament Greek. All of it is so 
simple, so lucid and practical that it may be called infantile. Yet those 
who think they have fairly mastered the Greek language will be stimu- 
lated and aided to new acquisitiqns by the use of this manual. 

Wether it is worth the while to attempt with a work like this to get 
the knowledge of New Testament Greek into college graduates that 
have failed to learn the language in years of academic training, or into 
the students of the Lible whose stage of culture has not reached the 
simplest rudiments of the classic tongues, is a question. Here and 
there may be one of the latter class who has the inclination, the capacity 
and the leisure, and to him this introductory method will be invaluable. 


Il. THEOLOGICAL. 


Lectures on the Augsburg Confession, On the Holman Foundation. De- 
livered in the Theological Seminary of the General Synod of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, Gettysburg, Pa. First Series, 1866- 
1886. 1888. pp. 888. Philadelphia: Lutheran Publication Society. 
The appearance of this fine volume is due to the noble act of Rev. 

Dr. S. A. Holman, when in 1865 he founded in the Theological Semi- 

nary of the General Synod a Lectureship on the Augsburg Confession, 

the great universal symbol of the Lutheran Church. The establishment 
of such a foundation contemplated a more thorough instruction of our 
candidates for the ministry in the great doctrines of the Gospel as they 
were so nobly confessed by the heroes of the Reformation and have 
been everywhere and always acknowledged by our Church. The results 
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of this generous act have long already justified its wisdom. The sim- 
ple delivery, according to the terms of the lectureship, of an annual 
lecture on one of the twenty-one doctrinal articles, since 1865, and the 
publication of each in the LUTHERAN QUARTERLY, accomplished the 
founder’s aims to a gratifying degree. But the gathering together of 
the first series into a volume and its present issue by the Publication 
Society is a further evidence of the value attached to these lectures, and 
a high testimony of the Church’s appreciation of the **Holman Founda- 
tion.’’ It is probable that their usefulness in the past will be exceeded 
by their future service in the permanent and attractive form now given 
them. 

It is hardly to be expected that, in such a notice as this, we should 
attempt any critical estimate of the various lectures here given. There 
are twenty-one of them, each by a different writer, on the successive 
articles of the Confession. All the lecturers, beginning with J. A. 
Brown, D. D., LL. D., are well and prominently known in the Church. 
Each lecturer has discussed his topic independently, seeking in his own 
way to develop its meaning and bearings. Some have pressed their 
analysis and discussion with more exhaustive thoroughness than others. 
Some of the lectures are brief; some are lengthened to the dimensions 
of a fair treatise. but whatever differences of merit may attach to the 
several lectures, taken together they form an able and most valuable 
discussion of the great symbol and the doctrines of the Gospel as con- 
fessed in it. The discussions, as a rule, show a trained vigor of theo- 
logical thought, a breadth and thoroughness of scholarship and a fine- 
ness of culture, that reflect credit upon the Church. They will tend to 
give a better knowledge of the gospel as understood and accepted by 
our Church, and help to show how well anchored are the long estab- 
lished truths of the orthodox faith, in the face of the drifting and un- 
rest in the new theologies of our day. 

We believe that this volume should be of interest outside of the Lu- 
theran communion. For although it discusses the Lutheran Confession, 
that Confession, it must be remembered, occupies the first rank among 
all Protestant Confessions. Dr. Sheldon,.in his History of Doctrine, 
says of it: ‘It has claimed the widest assent, and is intrinsically best 
suited to serve as an ecumenical creed.”? All Protestantism may feel 
an interest in its teaching. This volume affords an opportunity of bet- 
ter knowledge of it to the entire American Christian public. 

We would not be understood as accepting every interpretation given 
by the various lecturers. The freedom of untrammeled discussion was 
allowed them. In the large sweep of doctrinal statement traversed, 
differences of understanding and explanation could hardly fail to occur. 
. From the explanation given of the Lord’s day, in the lecture on the fif- 
teenth article, we must earnestly dissent. To our mind it misinterprets 
both the Confession itself and the teaching of our Church, and is cer- 
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tainly in direct contradiction to the formally expressed understanding 
of the Confession by the General.Synod. There are also some interpre- 
tations of other articles open to question. but perfect unanimity is 
probably out of reach, and the independence of expression throughout 
may be a feature of the highest value in the volume as a whole. It 
should have a large sale, and find a place on the shelves of all our min- 
isters. M. V. 


The Sabbath. What—Why—How. Day—Reasons—Mode. By M. C. 
Briggs, D. D. pp. 188. 1888. New York: Phillips & Hunt. Cin- 
cinnati: Cranston & Stowe. 

Dr. Briggs has here given a vigorous, and in some sense, remarkable 
presentation and vindication of the divine authority and perpetual obli- 
gation of the Sabbath. The treatise is quite brief, but original and 
impressive. Dr. Briggs recognizes the institution of the Sabbath at the 
close of the creative week and as the ‘‘first day of human history.’’ He 
makes prominent the fact of the establishment of a rest and worship 
day for the human race, which shall give one seventh portion of time 
in orderly succession to the spiritual life of humanity. He looks upon 
the term Sabbath not as meaning the particular ‘‘seventh day,’’ but as 
a proper name of a movable day, irrespective of the particular day on 
which it may be made to fall. He traces the proofs of this primitive 
institution in the Sun’s day of the Sabean idolatry in which the Israel- 
ites became involved in Egypt. He maintains and gives strong evidence 
to show, that the Jews were given a Sabbath out of the old septen- 
ary order, both to break them off from their habits of Sabean idolatry, 
and to commemorate the day of their exode from Egypt. The third 
commandment sets forth the generic constitutional and universal law of 
a weekly sacred day, while the Jewish ceremonial and civil laws apply 
to the particular Jewish designation of the day. In the Christian dis- 
pensation the institution has been divinely cestored from its Jewish 
place on Saturday or the 15th of Abib, to its primitive place, and the 
Sunday sabbath falls under the full force and authority of the decalogue 
commandment. Dr. Briggs exhibits strongly the New Testament rea- 
sons and evidence of this change of the position of the sacred day, and 
its right to the name ‘‘Sabbath.”’ 

With the essential conception thus given of the institution Lutheran 
Christians have long been familiar, as it is the one recognized in the 
representations of it by nearly all our leading dogmaticians. The spe- 
cial idea, urged by Dr. Briggs, that the Jewish sabbath was an excep- 
tional placing of the day, out of the primitive septenary order, if it can be 
fully established, strengthens the whole argument. ‘The entire work is 
a most complete reply to the learned perversions and errors of the . 
Saturday-sabbath writers and people who are just now in such deplora- 
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ble co-operation with the unchristian elements of our population to 
prevent needed sufeguards for the maintenance of our civil Sabbath. 
M. V. 
Dr. Martin Luther's Small Catechism Explained in Questions and An- 
swers, by Dr. J. C. Dietrich, with additions from the Dresden Cate- 
chism and the Symbolical Books of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
and with additional Proof Passages from the Holy Scriptures. 

Abridged Edition. pp. 130. St. Louis, Mo.: Concordia Publishing 

House. 

There is a good prospect of the General Synod churches soon being 
supplied with an acceptable catechism by its competent committee, but 
this abridged English edition of Dietrich, which the Missouri Synod 
has gotten out in an excellent translation, ought to be in the hands of 
every Lutheran pastor. 


Ill. HISTORICAL. ‘ 

The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles (Aidayn tav dwdEena Anos- 
roAwr), or The Oldest Church Manual. The Didache and Kindred 
Documents in the Original, with Translations and Discussions of Post- 
Apostolic Teaching, Baptism, the Lord’s Supper, Public Worship and 
Discipline, and with Illustrations and Fac-Similes of the Jerusalem 
Manuscript. By Philip Schaff, D. D., LL. D., Professor of Church 
History in the Union Theological Seminary, New York. Third Edi- 
tion, Revised and Enlarged. pp. 325. 8vo. cloth, $2.50. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls. 

The uncommon and continued interest in the Didache has led Profes- 
Schaff to prepare a third and enlarged edition of his treatise which has 
been pronounced by German, English and American scholars to be the 
most important and most comprehensivé monograph on this precious 
literary discovery. In the language of Dr. Oscar Von Gebhardt: “It 
shows on every page the proof of the mastery of the material and lit- 
erature, even into the remotest corners, and makes an impression on the 
whole of an exhaustive treatment of all questions connected with the 
Didache.’? Combining German depth and thoroughness with American 
clearness and literary tact, Dr. Schaff is without a rival in the capacity 
of producing works which commend themselves alike to the Germanand 
the American theological world. He seems in this edition of the D7- 
daché to excel himself, and using along with his own the notes of some 
of the most eminent scholars that have written on this oldest patristic 
document, he throws a flood of light on the important topics which it 
discusses, such as the moral instruction of catechumens, the Mode of 
Baptism, the Lord’s Supper, the Lord’s Day, Public Worship and Pray- 
ers, the Apostolic Church Offices, and the Origin of tie Episcopate. 

No student of the New Testament, or of Church History, can afford 
to be without this exhaustive and in every way excellent manual. 
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Fohn Bachman, D. D., LL. D., Ph. D., Pastor of St. John’s Lutheran 
Church, Charleston, S.C. pp. 136. 1888. Charleston, S. C.: Walk- 
er, Evans & Cogswell Co. 

Dr. Bachman was not only a prominent figure in ecclesiastical and 
scientific circles in his day, but also a man of such charming features of 
character that he won the highest esteem and affection from all who 
associated with him. It is marvelous how he could do so much in his 
favorite natural history studies and yet attend to his laborious pastoral 
duties, and with both of these carry on such an extensive correspond- 
ence. His letters are delightful. They reveal the man better, nodoubt, 
than the pen of the biographer could have done. It is no wonder he 
had so much influence in Charleston. Although exceedingly modest, he 
would have been a conspicuous and influential personage anywhere. He 
was a pillar of strength in the South Carolina Synod and revered by 
other members as a father. The materials of this interesting biogra- 
phy were gathered by his grandson, Rev. J. B. Haskell, who died before 
they were in shape for publication. The work was completed by C. L. 
Bachman. 


IV. PHILOSOPHICAL. 


The Physiology of the Soul. Wy J. H. Wythe, M. D., D. D., LL. D., 
Professor of Histology and Microscopy in Cooper Medical College, 
San Francisco. pp. 332. $1.25. 1889. New York: Hunt & Eaton; 
Cincinnati: Cranston and Stowe. 


Dr. Wythe has here given a very valuable contribution to the discus- 
sion of the leading problems in psychophysics. Apart from a few views 
on minor points, the general presentation of the subject is ably con- 
ducted and forms a strong vindication of the fundamental truths of cor- 
rect anthropology. The author, as he tells us in the preface, is **thor- 
oughly convinced that the Christian philosophy which recognizes a 
personal Creator and the dualism of matter and spirit is the true inter- 
preter of science, and that all progress in knowledge is consistent with 
spiritual and eternal verities ’’ He has written out of a large practical 
familiarity with the facts of science. 

The first chapter is a fine investigation of the problem of life, as that 
problem presents itself to the eye of the biologist The constitution 
of protoplasm or bioplasm is described, showing that it has powers or 
functions entirely different from non-living matter. Its various proper- 
ties are pointed out, such as spontaneous motion, change of form, in- 
herent molecular motions, power of selection and growth, constructive 
power, progressive differentiation, repair of injuries, and reproduction. 
The various theories as to the cause of life, or of the difference between 
living and non-living matter, are reviewed, and the inadequacy of every 
materialistic explanation is clearly shown. The solution of the problem 
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requires the admission of the existence of an individual soul, or spirit- 
ual psyche, in each organism, for the phenomena of life. Life is Asy- 
chogenetic. This psychical essence is specific for each species, and in- 
dividual in each individual. The soul or mind is not viewed as identical 
with the physical life, but as the proximate cause of it. The bioplasm 
is alive by virtue of the presence and power of the soul, and the re- 
moval of this is speedily followed by molecular death. The discussion 
of this problem is diversified and enriched with great variety of facts 
and illustrations and statements from leading scientists. 

The second chapter treats of the relation between mind and brain. 
Dr. Wythe maintains that the mind or soul, as the cause of life-action, 
is to be considered as incarnate in the entire living tissue, and not 
merely in the brain and nerves. For his differing on this point from 
almost all leading writers, he offers various considerations of more or 
less force—probably not altogether conclusive. At any rate, the facts 
and phenomena involved in the relation of the mind or soul to the sen- 
sorium, justifies the author in claiming that the doctrine of a soul in- 
carnate in bioplasm accounts for the known physical phenomena, and 
that the mind, although linked to the body and using the bodily organs 
for its purposes ‘‘is not dependent on them, is capable of independent 
action and may ‘flourish in immortal youth.’ ”’ 

Chapters follow on The Physiology of Consciousness, Automatism 
and Freedom, Heredity, and The Biblical Psychology. Dr. Wythe’s 
discussion of the physiology of the soul, while bringing to view many 
facts of importance in the interaction of soul and body, exhibits the 
characteristic unsatisfactoriness which is found to mark all the efforts 
to present consciousness from the physiological side. The terminology 
is lacking in self-consistency. The process itself is incompetent, and 
every thorough psychologist feels the inadequacy of the offered analy- 
sis and account. Our author’s endeavor, however, has not been to pre- 
sent a full view of consciousness, but rather to shed on the subject the 
light supplied by the physiological conditions. The subjects of autom- 
atism and heredity fall more directly under treatment from the physical 
side, and the author makes clear the insufficiency of materialistic theories 
for explanation of the facts. The chapter on Biblical Psychology is very 
unsatisfactory. To our mind the author’s trichotomistic explanations 
are at once uncalled for by the Bible and inconsistent with his own ac- 
count of the problem of life and consciousness. There is no reason why 
the capacities of the human soul (psyche) itself may not cover all the 
phenomena for which the third essence is invoked. Indeed the author’s 
terminology elsewhere identifies the soul itself as ‘the spiritual na- 
ture.” 

Though Dr. Wythe does not discuss Darwinism, yet incidentally he 
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brings to view various facts which stand strongly in the way of Dar- 
win’s evolutionary explanation of the different orders of living beings. 
M. V. 


V. PRACTICAL. 

The Path to Wealth ; Or Light from My Forge. A discussion of God's 
Money Laws. The Relation between Giving and Getting. Cash and 
Christianity. bya Blacksmith. Also Additional Papers on System- 
atic Beneficence, written especially for this work, by Rev. E. C. Bb. 
Hallam, Rev. F. R. Beattie, Ph. D., D. D., Rev. R. W Woodsworth, 
Rev. John Pollard, D. D., Rev. Wm. Taylor, bishop of Africa. With 
an Introduction by Rev J. H. Vincent, D. D., LL. D., Bishop of M. 
E. Church, Chancellor of Chautauqua College of Liberal Arts, etc. 
Richmond, Va.: Johnson & Co. 

It is a hopeful sign that the Christian Church is becoming more fully 
impressed with the obligations and responsibilities connected with tem- 
poral possessions. The volume is a result of this conviction and is 
meant to widen and deepen it. The obligation to cheerful and larger 
giving for the support of the Church and the full accormplishment of its 
work is here very clearly and forcibly set forth It is a trumpet call to 
Christians. Much stress is laid upon the old order of tithes—in some of 
the papers perhaps in too legalistic a form, but still with great justice as 
containing a general divine, as well as natural principle, and marking a 
proportion up to which at least the followers of Christ in the New Tes- 
tament Church should freely come. The voluntary giving of Christians 
should surely not be less than was required of the Jews. Great empha- 
sis is laid, especially in the first part of the volume, on the temporal 
prosperity promised in connection with liberality. Probably the title of 
the book and some incidental statements give to the discussion an un- 
necessary appearance of an appeal to self-interest; but the promised 
temporal prosperity is held up not as the end but as subsidiary encour- 
agement and as furnishing opportunity for still larger benevolence. 
The book as a whole, in the different papers which it embraces, pre- 
sents a vigorous discussion of this important subject, well adapted to 
impress every reader with the duty and privilege of systematic beneti- 
cence and to quicken the impulse of Christian giving. M. V. 


Letters of Fesus. Lenten Lectures. By Joseph A. Seiss, D. D., LL. D., 
author of ‘‘Lectures on the Gospels,’’ ‘Lectures on the Epistles,’’ 
“Voices from Babylon, ’ etc., etc. pp. 343. 1889. Philadelphia: 
Lutheran Book Store. 


Dr. Seiss is the author of some excelleat expository works, among 
them, of special excellence, his lectures on the Gospels and Epistles. 
This volume contains twenty-one lectures on the letters of Jesus through 
the apostle John to the seven churches of Asia Minor. These lectures 
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were delivered on week-day appointments during Lent and are specially 
appropriate for the season. They are direct and practical, free from 
anything merely sensational, with the doctrines of the Christian system 
presented in place and an evident purpose to reach the heart and life of 
the hearer or reader. 


VI. GENERAL LITERATURE. 


The Life of Fohn Price Durbin, D. D., LL. D., with an Analysis of 
His Homiletic Skill and Sacred Oratory. By John A. Roche, M. D., 
D. D. With an Introduction by Randolph S. Foster, D. D., LL. D., 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. New York: Phillips & 
Hunt; Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. 

Few of the ministers in the history of American Methodism have 
been more deserving of the honor of a memorial volume than Dr. Dur- 
bin, or have been favored with a better one than that here given by Dr. 
Roche. It is a wise and loving tribute toa gifted and useful life. While 
maintaining a steady and discriminating judgment, Dr. Roche has writ- 
ten under the inspiration of enthusiastic admiration and warm love. 
Unquestionably Dr. Durbin was a man of rare endowments and eminent 
service. He came on the stage in the heroic days of the nation and the 
Church, and for fifty years stood in the public gaze, attracting attention 
by his commanding talents and efficient leadership. His career was 
part of the history of the times, and it is presented with life-like dis- 
tinctions in these pages. It is a special merit of the volume, marking 
the author’s true biographical insight and skill, that it every where pre- 
sents Dr. Durbin himself. From the first to the last he is made to move 
in his own distinct and strong personality before the reader. The pic- 
turing is clear. Everywhere he stands forth thinking, speaking, acting, 
throwing the charm and spell of his strong mind, large heart and ener- 
getic life over all who trace these pages. With his fine subject, the 
author has most successfully achieved his biographical task, and given 
a memoir which will greatly help to prolong in the Church the happy 
influence of the life he has so graphically exhibited. Young men, and 
young ministers especially, will be instructed by it in the secret sources 
of power and usefulnesss and find in it inspiration and stimulation to 
industry, self-reliance, courage, Christian consecration and fidelity. 

M. V. 

Fohn the Baptist, the Forerunner of Our Lord: His Life and Work. 
by Ross C. Houghton, D. D. pp. 372. 1889. New York: Hunt & 
Eaton. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. 

This is the fullest biography of the great “forerunner of our Lord’ 
with which we have any personal acquaintance. The book abounds in 
thoughtful and judicious expositions of the word of God, and in fine 
descriptions of eastern life and character. The author is in love with 
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his subject, and has written not only a charming tut an instructive nar- 
rative. The reading of this volume easily makes the impression that 
‘among them that are born of women, there hath not risen a greater 
than John the Baptist.’’ The book may be very serviceable to minis- 
ters and Sunday-school teachers, and ought to be in the library of every 
Sunday-school. R. 


Laudes Domini. A Selection of Spiritual Songs, Ancient and Modern, 
for the Sunday School. Edited by Charles Seymour Robinson. New 
York: The Century Co. 

Few men in this country have taken greater pains or shown equal 
taste in the compilation of hymns for the sanctuary or the Sunday 
School than Dr. Robinson. His numerous works of this character sell 
by the hundred thousand, and to the writer this is a cheering indication 
that many of the Sunday Schools have done with the trashy and shabby 
stuff, which in religion is the counterpart of the dime novel in literature. 
The present collection aims especially to make prominent in Sunday- 
school worship the praises of the Lord Jesus Christ. It contains over 
350 pieces, new and old, melodic and harmonic, artistic and plain, devo- 
tional and churchly, with beautiful typography and solid paper. We 
have seen no similar collection that is better adapted for the expression 
of divine praise and the development of a healthy spirituality. 


Bible Characters. By Charles Reade, D.C. L. pp. 106. New York: 

Harper & Brothers. 

These charming sketches of some prominent scripture characters 
leave only regret that there are not more of them. The great novelist 
and dramatist knew how to appreciate the personalities produced in the 
history of Revelation as well as how to portray them. He considers 
the characters of Scripture a marvel of the mind, and aids to reasona- 
ble faith in a matter where faith isa boon and disbelief acalamity. And 
starting with this conviction he has invested Nehemiah, Jonah, David 
and Paul with an interest and fascination never surpassed by any of the 
creations of his imagination. 





Want of space has necessitated the exclusion of notices of the follow- 
ing valuable publications which will appear in our next issue: 

Modern Science in Bible Lands. By Sir J. W. Dawson, LL. D., F. R.S. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The Ten Commandments. A Course of Lectures delivered before the 
University of Pennsylvania by George Dana Boardman. Philadel- 
phia: American Baptist Publication Society. 

The Beginnings of Ethics. Wy Rev. Carrol Cutler, D.D. The Epistle 
to the Galatians. By G. G. Findlay. Lectures on the History of 
Preaching. By the Rev. John Ker, D.D. New York: A.C. Arm- 
strong & Son. 

A Latin Dictionary for Schools. ,By Charlton T. Lewis, Ph. D. Our 
English. By Prof. A. S. Hill. New York: Harper & Brothers. 











